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POLITICAL PATRONAGE, 


The greatest of all things is Prace; for all other things are in the world, but the 


world is in it.—TuHaces, the Philosopher. 


Tue General Government of the 
United States at Washington controls 
the appointment of about 14,000 post- 
masters, about 14,000 deputies or clerks, 
about 3,000 mail contractors and agents, 
and cus 2,000 revenue and light- 
house officers, making in all some 
33,000 public dependants, whose duties 
are local, and whose residences are scat- 
tered through every township and vil- 
lage in our country. 

Every State government has in ad- 
dition a patronage averaging at least 
2,000 appointments of a similar charac- 
ter, making 54,000, which added to the 
33,000 already mentioned, make 87,000 
men. This is of course entirely exclu- 
sive of all Cabinet officers, State and 
national, and their troops of clerks and 
depen lants ; of the army and navy 
lists, embracing their thousands ; of the 
whole diplomatic and consular corps ; 
the registers, receivers, surveyors, and 
other officers connected with the admi- 
nistration of our public land system ; 
the Indian agencies, and of a most po- 
tent and, perhaps, a more numerous 
class, the jobbers and contractors upon 
Government works, and the providers 
under Government contracts. Exclusive 
of these last, and confining ourselves, 
for the present, to our first figure, we 
find 87,000 men distributed over our 
country, more or less dependent upon 
public patronage, or, rather, npon those 
by whom it is dispensed. This figure 
includes no women or children. They 
are, or should be, men arrived at their 


political maturity, and in the vigor of 


manhood. Supposing every such man 


to support three—and that is a mode- 
rate estimate of the product of every 
man’s industry in society—these 87,000 
would represent the capital, the social 
and political substance of 261,000 in- 
habitants. 

As it has come to be pretty well esta- 
blished that political, like most other 
kinds of gratitude, is an emotion expe- 
rienced for favors to be rendered, and 
that political friends will be preferred 
in the public service to political adver- 
saries, it is fair to presume that every 
one of the 87,000 appointments we have 
enumerated will be made, subject to 
that preference. The public sentiment 
of the country seems to sustain such a 
policy, and even tolerates, with marvel- 
lous patience, the more revolting prac- 
tice of removing from the most subor- 
dinate office for political defection or 
differences with which the duties of 
the office are not concerned. And when 
a state of things has thus gradually 
arisen, in which all, or nearly all, the 
offices in the hands of one party are 
made systematically points or nuclei of 
influence in support of that party, whe- 
ther by the direction of patronage con- 
nected with them, by contributions of 
money for political expenses, or by 
other modes of influence exerted by 
men brought by official position into 
contact with large numbers of their 
fellow-citizens—it then becomes un- 
reasonable to expect that a new party 
coming into power will consent to leave 
these fortresses of influence in the 
hands of their opponents, even were it 
free from the pressure of the great 
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number of its meritorious adherents, 
who often need them for subsistence, 
and urge their claims to them for re- 
ward. ‘Thus goes on the system from 
bad to worse, by alternate retaliation ; 
its evils at every step both increasing 
and multiplying, until it becomes im- 
possible to reach them by any other 
than some radical, organic remedy, di- 
rected not against the abuses, but the 
system—not against the symptoms, but 
the iuner, deep-seated home of the 
disease. 

Besides these 87,000, who will have 
thus given up their hearts to the admi- 
nistration which had the discrimination 
to call them to the public service, there 
will be a certain very large number in 
waiting, apprehensive that their aid 
will be required when they are not at 
hand. What may be the average num- 
ber of these patient patriots at an 
given time in the country, it is difficult 
to conjecture. We are informed that 
there were, on the 1st of August last, 
upwards of 4,000 applications for places 
in the Custom House at New York 
City. As there are but 460 officers 
about the establishment, including the 
collector, any of the simple arithmetics 
will furnish a rule to calculate the pro- 
portion of candidates to officers in this 
particular case. Ifthe same proportion 
should maintain throughout the United 
States, there would be at the present time 
about 800,000 Democrats actively en- 
gaged in impressing upon those in whose 
hands are the issues of political favor, 
the great advantage which the State 
would derive from securing, with the 
least possible delay, their valuable co- 
operation, and also the extreme devo- 
tion with which themselves and their 
fathers, unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration, had loved the peculiar opmions 
entertained by the Government upon 
whose elevation to power it was at this 
time the special privilege of the whole 
world to congratulate itself. 

Without caring for any of the abso- 
lute certainty of figures, we wish only 
to remind our readers of what, when 
stated, their own experience will 
promptly verify—that the political pa- 
tronage of our government is annually 
devoted to populate the land with ac- 
tive partizans, made more active by in- 
fluences independent of their convic- 
tions. Secondly, that, of these parti- 
zans, but a small proportion hold office, 
or any official relation with the Go- 
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vernment. Indeed, it will occur to all, 
upon a little reflection, that by far the 
most numerous, noisy, active and de- 
voted politicians are those who are not 
enj»ying, but are seeking place—who 
are earning their position—who are not, 
but always “to be blessed.” 

Now let us glance for a moment at 
some of the consequences of this state 
of things. 

The theory of our Government makes 
its prosperity and success to depend 
upon the fairness with which the peo- 
ple are represented in the laws. Any 
tendency calculated to refract or misre- 
present the popular will, thereby be- 
comes a public calamity. This is a 
position which no one recognizing 
man’s capacity for self-government will 
presume to deny; yet to fully appre- 
ciate it in all its length and breadth, it 
requires more amplification than we 
have space or time to furnish. We 
fear there is even in this country an im- 
perfect sense of the grave importance 
of having every positive and accounta- 
ble interest, however obscure it may be, 
fairly represented in the making and 
administration of the laws. 

Now will any one for an instant pre- 
tend to deny that the 87,000 incum- 
bents of office, and the 800,000 who as- 
pire to be, are not influenced in their 
political action by what they do, or 
hope to enjoy? Even supposing them 
all to be honest, a supposition which, 
like the geometrical straight line, can 
oply be used hypothetically, still will 
they not have a selfish interest, sepa- 
rate from that which belongs to them 
as citizens? and will not that selfish in- 
terest lead them to select their opinions 
and their allies with some slight regard 
to other considerations than the public 
good? Will they not talk louder, 
praise more indiscriminately, conceal 
faults or errors with more than Chris- 
tian charity; labor and wrestle with 
neutral and flagging friends, or reclaim- 
able foes, with a wilder zeal or more 
contagious enthusiasm, a more capti- 
vating indifference to private aud per- 
sonal convenience than they would if 
their action had been inspired solely by 
philanthropy and patriotism? We shall 
have done them great injustice all our 
days if it be otherwise. 

But let us suppose any considerable 
portion of these political probationers 
to be corrupt or corruptible—and this 
supposition lets us down at once from 
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the imaginary region at which we were 
sustained by the last hypothesis—sup- 
pose any considerable proportion of these 
to be unscrupulous men, and what 
mischief may they not be competent 
and tempted todo! All that vast float- 
ing vote which has no fixed opinion, 
and which takes its hue, like the un- 
sheltered meadow, from the cloud which 
happens last to be passing over it, falls 
at once a prey to their solicitations. 
Bribery is made to take the place of ar- 
gument, and political influence is offer- 
ed as proof of character. Men who 
have never wished to, or thought of 
doing anything but attend to their own 
business, are disinterred from obscurity, 
and flattered with illusory promises— 
their ambition becomes a passion, and 
hurries them on until they fall into 
some unholy political alliance, offensive 
and defensive, whereby the State loses 
perhaps a useful and industrious citi- 
zen, to gain a misinformed, indiscreet, 
and good-for-nothing politician. In this 
way every nook and corner of society 
is searched to find out any easy friend 
or susceptible tool who may be availed 
of, to strengthen that peculiar party or 
sect upon whose success the fate of this 
“ officiosissima natio candidatorum” are 
supposed to depend. 

And again, this imperial patronage, 
running through and uniting both the 
National and State Governments by the 
alliance of cemmon interests, common 
dependence and common faculties of 
codperation, and subordinating as it 
does the judgments of such hosts of 
men to their interests, tends to divide 
the nation into two or three great par- 
ties upon a few controlling questions, by 
which the minor, but not the least im- 
portant interests of the people are en- 
tirely swallowed up. Interested rather 
in the success of the party than in the 
beneficial influence of its measures, 
these Government retainers frown upon 
everything which savors of insubordi- 
nation, cherish passive obedience to 
caucus ordinations, and proclaim from 
every house top that party organization 
and regular nominations are the vitality 
of patriotism. The consequence is, that 
they attach to those questions on which 
patronage is to depend, every local 
question, however distinct in its cha- 
racter ; and whoso believes in one, must 
believe in all, and defend all, or be 
content to be shouldered aside as an un- 
safe friend or a factious disorganizer. In 
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this way, parties who might agree per- 
fectly in their county and town legisla- 
tion, are divided by their differences on 
national questions, in which the great 
body of them perhaps, have only a fac- 
titious interest. The party which suc- 
ceeds may lug with it the county or the 
town, against the judgment and the in- 
terest of all who are concerned in its 
affairs, and all through the machina- 
tions of men whose only object is to 
establish that dynasty from whom they 
have the largest expectations of official 
bounty. 

There is no room nor reason longea 
to doubt that by influences such as we 
have indicated, the popular will is often 
grievously misrepresented or perverted, 
and the public interests most unscrupu- 
lously sacrificed. "When we consider 
upon how close a vote some of our 
most important local as well as general 
elections have turned, that the largest 
majority ever given on any presidential 
election since the establishment of the 
government, was not five per cent upon 
the whole vote cast, and when we fur- 
ther consider that these moderate ma- 


jorities, these tremendous minorities, 


have determined the adoption of mea- 
sures and systems of legislation having 
the most serious bearing upon the des- 
tiny of our country, we feel that we 
are chargeable with indulging no pre- 
mature alarm nor groundless anxiety 
about the consequences which may re- 
sult from the operation of such dis- 
turbing and depraving forces upon our 
political institutions. It is our faith to 
defy every consequence of popular so- 
vereignty if the popular will is impar- 
tially represented in the laws. By vir- 
tue of that faith we also distrust every 
government just in proportion as that 
will is misrepresented, and we abhor 
every tendency or institution which con- 
tributes to the sacrifice. 

Again, it is impossible for one man 
to dispense the vast patronage of many 
of our State governments, much less 
that of the general government, with 
any considerable confidence that he will 
do it wisely or fairly. It is not a very 
bold nor a very novel proposition that 
in the aggregate of cases every man 
understands his own business better 
than a stranger. That principle might 
authorize the inference that the resi- 
dents of a county knew its interests 
better than a non-resident; but lest that 
might to some seem questionable, we 
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will limit ourselves to a statement about 
which there can be no question, that 
the inhabitants of a district are much 
more competent, in the aggregate of 
cases, to select their officers to rule over 
them from among their number than a 
stranger can be who has to be directed 
by the representations of others. Now 
the Executive has either to rely, in the 
majority of instances, upon the repre- 
sentations of others, if he makes his 
selection from the district in which the 
duties are to be discharged, or he must 
adopt the infamous system of procon- 
sularships and satrapies under which 
the victims of Roman and Persian ty- 
ranny were made to groan in elder days. 
But this latter practice need not be con- 
sidered, for in our country it would 
never be tolerated in a second instance. 
Being obliged, then, to judge of a can- 
didate from the letters and statements 
of friends and of foes, of parties and of 
partizans—others rarely trouble them- 
selves with applications for office—what 
security has the appointing power of 
making a righteous selection? How 
can he know all the various interests 
which depend upon the success or fail- 
ure of a given suit—how can he fairly 
weigh the value of recommendations 
beset with motives of which he knows 
little or nothing, with certainty?) The 
Executive patronage of the State of 
New York alone requires the appoint- 
ment at the rate of from seven to ten 
officers every day for a whole year. 
How or when is a Governor to find 
time to make any adequate examina- 
tion for these appointments alone, let- 
ting alone all other business? The thing 
is impossible.* 

But there is another difficulty in the 
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way which prudent statesmen should 
provide against. We refer to the per- 
petual temptation to ask qualifications 
in candidates which the duties of their 
offices do not require, to give more con- 
sideration to their political availabili 

than to their official competency. We 
shall not trifle with our readers by ad- 
ducing proofs of this perversion of Ex- 
ecutive patronage. It is not so lo 

since the highest as well as the hum- 
blest political honors of the nation 


were openly offered as the price of \ 


political devotion—since the public 
press was subsidized with scarcely 
an affectation of concealment, and 
even the judiciary prostituted to the 
most scandalous nepotism—that we 
need bring proofs of the infamous uses 
to which official patronage may be put, 
when it falls by an act of God, or the 
blindness of his creatures into the hands 
of wicked and designing men. Nor is 
this perversion of official influence con- 
fined to those feeble and dishonest men 
whose elevation is the accident of an 
accident, but it has entered into and be- 
come a part of the very science of poli- 
tics among us. ‘ The availability of a 
candidate is just as inevitable a condi- 
tion of his appointment, to be discussed 
and established, as his constitutional 
qualifications. The number of votes 
he can control is as sure to be inquired 
about as his fulness of age or his citi- 
zenship. 

Neither is this perversion of the ap- 
pointing power limited to the abusive 
disposition of offices already created. 
The strength and influence which they 
furnish form an appetite which grows 
by what it feeds on, and a temptation 
perpetually besets the government to 





* Pertinent to this view of our subject are the following remarks of De Tocque 


ville, who, independent of his profound insight into the philosophy of our govern- 
ment, possessed a practical acquaintance with the evils of excessive centralization 
which entitles his opinion to special respect. 

“The partizans of centralization in Europe maintain that Government directs the affairs of each 
locality better than the citizens could do it for themselves. This may be true when the central 
power is enlightened, and when the local districts are ignorant; when it is as alert as they are slow ; 
when it is accustomed to act, and they to obey. Indeed it is evident that this double tendency must 
augment with the increase of centralization, and that the readiness of the one and the incapacity of 
the others must become more and more prominent. But I deny that such is the case when the peo- 
ple are as enlightened, as awake to their interests and as accustomed to reflect on them as the Ameri- 
cans are. I am persuaded, on the contrary, that in this case the collective strength of the citizens 
will always conduce more efficaciously to the public welfure than the authority of the Government. 
It is difficult to point out with certainty the means of arousing a sleeping population and of giving 
it passions and knowledge which it does not possess; it is, | am well aware, an arduous task to pur- 
suade men to busy themselves about their own affairs, and it would frequently be easier to interest 
them in the punctilios of court etiquette than in the repairs of their common dwelling. But when- 
ever a central administration affects to supersede the persons most interested, 1am inclined to suppose 
that it is either misled or desirous to mislead. However enlightened and however skilful a central 


power may be, it cannot of itself embrace all the details of the existence of a great nation. Such 
vigilance exceeds the powers of man. And when it attempts to create and set in motion so man 
complicated springs it must submit to a very imperfect result or consume itself in bootless effo 
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multiply offices for the single purpose 
of rewarding and purchasing partisans. 
It was the great maxim of Bentham, 
which was never absent from his mind 
when speculating upon the science of 
government, neither to create or permit 
any “sinister interest” to bear upon 
the legislative power directly or indi- 
rectly. That the one we have last sug- 
gested belongs to that category we have 
unfortunately no occasion to make proof 
of. It has betrayed itself so frequent- 
ly in the political history of our coun- 
try that it need but be stated to revive 
in the minds of our readers sufficiently 
distinct impressions of the disgraceful 
consequences to which it may some- 
times lead. 

We do not speak of these things to 
grumble that men will use their in- 
fluence as abusing it, for we affect never 
to complain of what we esteem inevita- 
ble. It is always to be presumed in 
government that every man will con- 
sult his own interest without reference 
to any rights which the law has not 
provided protection for. The State al- 
ways contains men enough willing to 
misuse discretionary powers and ready 
to use any means to possess them, to 
make this principle a canon of political 
science. The only protection which 
the people have is to limit those powers 
by law, and then the exercise of them 
caunot be abused. 

But of this we will speak presently. 
We wish to say a word first of the in- 
fluence wrought upon the character of 
our public men as individuals and as a 
class by the exercise of this enormous 
power. 

The political patron differs very ma- 
terially from the private benefactor. 
He has offices to confer, but the favor 
does not consist in giving an office but 
in preferring the appointee to every one 
else. The places or honors are his to 
give but not to withhold. He cannot 
if he would enter in and enjoy them 
himself. They must be filled by his 
fellow citizens, and he must choose to 
fill them. Every man, therefore, feels 
that he has a certain equitable interest 
or property in any vacant office exact- 
ly equal to his own opinion of his 
capacity for discharging its duties. If 
any other than himself be selected, 
and he a candidate, he feels that he 
has been defrauded to that extent, and 
the Executive is the offender. Now 
man has been defined a reasoning 
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animal, but not, so far as we have read, 
a reasonable one. He is so constituted 
as to forgive an injury more easily than 
a neglect. He would sooner be mis- 
judged than overlooked. In nine cases 
out of ten, therefore, the candidate will 
be just unreasonable enough to ascribe 
his failure, if such a fate attend his ap- 
plication, to the ignorance or dullness, 
and probably, also, to the corruption of 
the government which has passed him 
by. The chances then are that he 
will immediately become pregnant 
with prophecy about the impotence and 
insufficiency and folly of the adminis-' 
tration. He will discover before any 
one else, by virtue of that superior sa- 
gacity which he offered to prevent it, 
that the destinies of the country are 
committed to dangerous hands, and that 
every man who 1s half a patriot will 
see the imminent necessity of rescuing 
her at once from their control. Most 
men when they have a strong convic- 
tion are not long in finding facts to sus- 
tain it; especially if it pertain to ques- 
tions of sini: character and capa- 
city. Every act of the offending go- 
vernment is misrepresented, every mo- 
tive is impeached, apparent virtues are 
attributed to artfulness, the friendly 
word of approbation which falls in their 
hearing isimputed tocorruption. Every- 
thing they eee everything they see 
emanating from that hateful source is 
distorted, before it has traversed the 
troubled medium of their wounded 
vanity and inconsiderate selfishness. 
The consequence is that a reputation 
which has been acquired by a life spent 
in the exercise of brilliant talents, an 
unreproachable moral purity, and the 
most devoted industry, may in the short 
space of six months be prostrated by an 
unsuccessful effort to dispense the pa- 
tronage of our general or of State go- 
vernments tothe satisfaction of all whom 
it may concern. Whatever gratifica- 
tion human ambition may derive from 
the exercise of such powers, must be 
painfully neutralized by these unhappy 
consequences which it is so certain to 
entail. It will be the office of history 
to illustrate this view from the expe- 
rience of the present generation. 

Thus much of the influence of pa- 
tronage upon the individual character 
and repute of him who dispenses it. A 
word now of its influence upon his class 
—upon the general character of those 
who are called through it to the public 
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service. We take leave to remind our 
readers again of the vast number of 
persons ever aspiring to official favors 
in our country. Some commit their 
hopes to the chances of a municipal 
election, some to a state election, some 
to a national election, and some entirely 
to the success of some individual can- 
didate. All that excess of zeal which 
the office-seeker feels over the single- 
minded citizen-voter, will be expended 
for the success of some man or set of 
men from whom he has hope. Any 
candidate whose preferences would in- 
terfere with his success, he would, of 
course, oppose, directly or indirectly. 
He would likewise oppose any man 
whose opinions on any subject might 
lead to such an interference. His as- 
sistance he must make a market of in 
some wise. He will devote himself, 
therefore, to such person or persons 
only as he can most securely rely upon 
in the day of accounting. Upon this 
principle of reciprocity of interest, it 
may be assumed that a very considera- 
ble proportion of our professional poli- 
ticians embark in speculations for of- 
fice. Nowit is not too much to say, in 
general terms, that those who have 
fewest claims for political rewards will 
be least likely to receive them, unless 
they have thus contracted for them in 
advance, either directly or by implica- 
tion. If the superior officer have no 
interests but those of the public to 
serve, he will select such men for the 

ublic offices as wil] most redound to 
fis own dignity and that of the offices 
to be filled. Those who are least fitted 
therefore for the places they aspire to, 
will be last thought of in such a case. 
Sensible of this, they will ally them- 
selves to the fortunes of some man 
upon whose gratitude they can depend 
if he should be successful. But if the 
candidate be a man who will submit to 
even an implied stipulation in favor of 
the men to whom such a stipulation is 
necessary, he, in turn, must be wholly 
unworthy of the place to which he as- 
pires. Nay, if he will consent to award 
to the less worthy applicants the offices 
whose advowson he enjoys, even as a 
reward for services voluntarily render- 
ed, or for any cause other than through 
his own ignorance, he is a bad man and 
a dangerous public officer. But the 


less deserving, and also the more neces- 
sitous, will insist upon having such a 
prospect secured to them in some form. 
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If they cannot have it from one man, 
they will have it from another; and 
they'll ransack all the asylums of 
wrecked and decayed politicians in the 
country until they discover one, as the 

always can, fit for their uses. veel 
then, by an interest more strong than 
is felt by the more eligible class of 
political aspirants, and increasingly 
stronger than that of the ordinary cit- 
zens, they devote themselves to the 
success of their man or men, with a de- 
votion and an unscrupulousness as dis- 
proportioned as are their merits to those 
of the other two classes. The interest 
in these labors becomes reciprocal. The 
candidate may have tried in vain for a 
fair nomination from the people; he 
may lack some element of character 
which is fatal to his legitimate success ; 
he consorts by instinct with his kind; 
he promises everything that is neces- 
sary to beget efficiency in his backers ; 
he is chosen; and every office over 
which he can exert any control is bil- 
leted with some of his instruments. 
That this kind of success is practicable, 
nay, is common, no one with the expe- 
rience of however short a political life, 
can question. If it be practicable, it 
must be profitable. If profitable, it 
will be prosecuted by every office- 
waiter sufficiently easy in his morals to 
use the means. But the number of 
unscrupulous men equal to the compre- 
hension and the prosecution of such 
schemes, is infinitely greater than is 
that of the offices to be provided for. 
What is to be the consequence? Is it 
not inevitable that the public must 
come to be served by less than first- 
rate officers ?—by men who will con- 
sent to compromise their moral stand- 
ard in some degree, to compass ends 
which seem unattainable by fair means 
against such unfair competition. If so, 
does it not follow that our standard of 
public men must depreciate rapidly ? 
No one can fail to perceive this tenden- 
cy manifesting itself continually, both 
in the character of the applicants for 
official station and ot those who are se- 
lected to fill them. But upon this 
point we can hardly speak so briefly as 
our limits require without incurring the 
risk of being misapprehended. We 
have a word, however, to say some 
day upon the subject, and shall avail 
ourselves of an early opportunity to 
explain ourselves. We have stated 
enough for the present to give our read- 
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ers un idea ot the kind of influence 
which patronage must ever work upon 
the character of the public service, by 
trusting it to men whose interests do 
not correspond with those of the masses. 
There is another consequence attend- 
ing the maintenance of this vast army 
of office holders in the republic, of a 
kindred character, though perhaps pa- 
ramount in importance, to any we have 
mentioned. We have alluded to their 
coherence which is maintained in spite 
of their very different political aspira- 
tions by the common interest in the 
success of the party or whose fate they 
all depend. ‘This, as we have shown, 
leads to a merger of all local, or, as 
they are termed, secondary interests in 
the questions of common and universal 
party interest. Regular nominations 
and party union are at once the cry 
with which every menace of local di- 
visions is converted or subdued into ac- 
quiescence. This species of party ty- 
ranny, with which our readers are per- 
fectly familiar—and therefore we the 
less regret to have so very imperfe ctly 
stated its character—interferes in a 
frightful degree with that freedom of 
disc ussion and liberality of opinion 
which is the most reliable source of 
general good sense among the people, 
and the best security for thei ‘ir judging 
public measures with wisdom and fair- 
ness. As it is, they dare not debate a 
question which has become a party is- 
sue. That would imply a doubt of its 
correctness, and might lead to disunion 
and defeat, and as multitudes of our 
citizens have not the means of resolving 
questions of public moment in their 
closet, and are debarred by the superior 
activity or sagac ity of professional poli- 
ticians from de bating them before they 
are committed as a party for or against 
them. They are obliged either to in- 
cur the risk of being stigmatized as “un- 
sound,” or blindly to adopt opinions 
which they imperfectly understand or 
of which they disapprove. We wise- 
ly purpose in our law to guarantee the 
utmost freedom of opinion and of speech, 
but by the operation of our laws we 
manifestly limit both to a serious extent. 
By establishing in our midst a band of 
men whose common interest is the suc- 
cess of the party rather than of mea- 
sures which would promote the public 
welfare, we expose society to the opera- 
tion of an artificial public opinion more 


compulsory and inexorable than any 
law of itself could possibly be made. 

But it is idle to multiply objections to 
the prevailing systems ot appointment 
to office. It will be sufficiently con- 
clusive upon all who esteem the end of 
government to be the welfare of the 
governed, that centralizing power b 
patronage in the hands of executive oh. 
ficers tends, 

I. To interfere with and obstruct the 
fair representation of the public will. 

1. By organizing and disposing an 
army of influential men about the coun- 
try interested in perpetuating a parti- 
cular governmental policy from other 
motive s than the public good. 

. By aggregating the pe ople into 
sent parties upon a few questions of 
common interest, by which all minor 
and local interests are swallowed up, 
and in the name of party fidelity the 
citizen is sacrificed to the partisan. 

II. That it leads to the selection of 
incompetent and unsatisfactory public 
officers. 

1. Because an Executive can have 
no adequate opportunity or means to 
investigate the claims of the various ap- 
plicants, and 

He is under a continual temptation 
to select available instruments to serv 
his own political ends rather than com 
petent officers to serve those of th 
public. 

III. That it creates a temptation ‘oy 
multiply offices for the purpose of crea- 
ting or rewarding political or persoual 
friends. 

IV. That it tends to bring into dis- 
credit the character and reputation of 
men who have fairly earned the confi- 
dence of the people by their purity and 
capacity as men and as statesmen, and 
also 

V. To lower the standard of the pub- 
lic service by creating an interest favor- 
able to the selection of unscrupulous 
officers. 

VI. That it tends to interfere gre- 
viously with the liberty of opinion and 
ot discussion by subjecting the political 
sentiments of all classes to the most un- 
relenting party tyranny. 

But few of our readers will not have 
already anticipated the only adequate 
remedy to these numerous and alarming 
defects of our constitutional system. 
We must rely upon that great principle 
of human gov ernment—the wisdom of 
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which it has been the peculiar office of 
history for the past three hundred years 
to teach, and of our own political insti- 
tutions to establish—Tur Represen- 
TATIVE System. Those for whose 
benefit, offices are created are alone 
competent to fillthem wisely. If there 
be any truth in the doctrine of popular 
sovreignty, any wisdom in the theory of 
political representation, then are our 
governments conducted in flagrant and 
constant violation of the truth and wis- 
dom of both. If the people are wise 
enough to elect a Governor or a mem- 
ber of Congress, or the judges of the 
highest court of appeal in a State like 
New York, are they incompetent to 
select a postmaster or the clerks of their 
courts. If they can guide the legisla- 
ture of the country by their instructions 
through the profound mysteries of the 
Tariff and the Sub-Treasury scheme, 
can’t they be trusted with the selection 
of their revenue officers? To take the 
single case of postmasters and their 
deputies, of which there are about 
28000, more or less, appointed by the 
General Government, can any one state 
anything purporting to be a reason for 
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in the land, than the inhabitants of the 

district for whose convenience it ig eg. 

tablished. Are there any grounds for 

supposing the people less competent 

than the Executive to select our éom. 

missioners, our inspectors, our surro- 

gates, our prosecuting attornies, our 

comptrollers of finances, nay, our Pre. 

sidents? If there be, we will engage 

that those reasons shall be just as cop- 

clusive against electing our members 

of Congress, or the Supervisors of our 

counties. There either is some virtue: 
in the doctrine of popular representa.‘ 
tion or there is none. If there be any, > 
we desire to enjoy its fruits, if none, let 

us have done with it altogether, and 

leave the making and the execution of 

the laws to those who are taller or 

shorter, blacker or whiter, more corpu- 

lent or more lean, richer or poorer, older 

or younger, or in some other way seem 

to be providentially distinguished from 

their kind to discharge the business of 

government.* 

It will be observed by our readers, 
upon a slight examination, that the ob- 
jections we have stated tothe excessive 
patronage of our executive officers 


supposing the Postmaster General more would, for the most part, be obviated 
competent to fill any single post-office by distributing it among the people. 


* Since writing the above we have been gratified to find our views ably defended 
in a series of essays just published “On human rights and their political guarran- 
ties,” by E. P. Hurlbut, Esq., of New York city, from which we take leave to make 
the following extract, premising that a notice of Mr. Hurlbut’s book will be found in 


a subsequent article in this number of the Review. 

“Admit the sovereignty of the people, and it necessarily follows that in every instance it is their 
right and duty to choose the officers of State ; their right because of their supremacy, and their duty 
because of the immense moral interests which are staked upon the action of government. Herein 
the American constitutions depart from the true theory of rightful government, by providing for the 
appointment of very many important State officers by the agents of the people, instead of providing 
for the invariable choice of all officers by the people themselves. The worst corruptions nestle in 
the bosom of the executive department of State, and this branch of the government can never be 
purified without stripping it of patronage. 

Let the people resume the power of appointing to office, which they have improperly delegated to 
this department, and they ovill vodaumn it from temptation and corrupting influences—from the im 
portunity and bribes of office-scekers—the scandal of the disappointed, and the false eulogy of the 
gratified applicants for official station. Let the peopte have a direct vote upon the choice of every 
officer, from the President of the United States to the constable of a town—from a Secretary of 
State to a deputy postmaster—and no longer cheat the true sovereigns in a free State out of the best 
portion of their rightful authority by the trick of Executive appointment to office. 

As there can be no violation of the natural laws without consequent evil—so a Government based 
upon the principles of justice and equality cannot violate the law of its existence without incurring 
harm—and the American people are at present afflicted with the curse of Executive patronage, for 
their transgression of the fundamental principle of a free Government. 

This, together with many other evils flowing from the American Constitutions, has arisen from a 
want of harmony between the great principles lying at the foundation of democratic institutions, and 
the mode of procedure under them. The principle is sound; but it is not followed out in detail. 
The people are trusted a little way, and then a sudden fear chills all contidence, and they have 
masters appointed over them. They may elect a Governor directly, but must choose electors to 
elect a President. ‘They may elect a County Treasurer, but not a State Treasurer—a Justice of the 
Peace but not a County Judge. They are permitted to choose a Congressman, but not a village 
Postmaster. This is worse than absurd—it corrupts the Executive power, and fills office with syco- 
phants and unworthy incumbents. It produces that scramble for spoils, that rush to the Executive 
chamber, which shocks the moral sense of the community at every manguration of a new President 
or Governor. As confidence in the democratic principle gains ground, this abuse will be gradually 
corrected and we shall get rid of those details which we have borrowed from the limited monarchy 
of Great Britain, and oddly enough blended with our institutions, without perceiving their unfitness. 
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There would then be no more buy- 
ing up public opinion with Govern- 
ment offices. ‘Town and county legis- 
lation would no longer be bound up 
with the State, nor could the State 
legislation be involved with that of the 
General Government. Political par- 
ties would become flexible, and adapt 
themselves to the varying interests of 
every class and every locality, from the 
mere absence of any common and suffi- 
ciently controlling interest to combine 
them. Officers would then be selected 
generally more acceptible to their con- 
stituency, because their choice, and 
more fit because selected without any 
sinister interest operating upon them to 
deprave their motives. They would 
anderlie no temptation to multiply of- 
fices for the sake of making places, but 
would feel a steady interest to reduce 
the number already existing as fast as 
a more economical provision might be 
made for a proper discharge of their func- 
tions. ‘The dignity and character of our 
public men would, in a measure, escape 
thatobloquy and abuse which inevitably 
follow the distribution of the Govern- 
ment patronage, and against which 
heretofore no reputation for ability or 
moral purity in political life could get 
protection. Such an immunity would 
bring back to the public service many 
valuable men whose sensibilities and 
pride would otherwise keep them for 
ever from political life. It would like- 
wise favor that liberality in the discus- 
sion of political subjects, and that toler- 
ation of political differences which are 
essential to the rapid growth and diffu- 
sion of a wise political system among 
the people. 

Nor should we overlook the superior 
political education which our people 
would receive from the direct and 
wholesome interest they would thus be 
led to take in political affairs. The 
chief cause of the insane atrocity which 
distinguished the French revolution of 
1789 trom the English Revolution of 
1688, has been ascribed, and doubtless 
with propriety, to the greater familiari- 
ty of the English people with the poli- 
tical duties of a free citizen. In con- 
trasting these two great crises in the 
histories of England and France, Mac- 
aulay, discoursing of Mirabeau, thus 
alludes to this educational influence: 
“To what are we to attribute the un- 





paralleled moderation and humanity 
which the English people have display- 
ed at this great conjuncture! The an- 
swer is plain. This moderation, this 
humanity, are the fruits of a hundred 
years of ie During many genera- 
tions we have had legislative assemblies, 
which, however detective their consti- 
tution might be, have always contained 
many members chosen by the people, 
and many others eager to obtain the 
approbation of the people; assemblies 
in which perfect freedom of debate was 
allowed ; assemblies in which the small- 
est minority had a fair hearing; assem- 
blies in which abuses, even when they 
were not redressed, were at least ex- 
posed. For many generations we have 
had the trial by jury, the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, the freedom of the Press, the 
right of meeting to discuss public af- 
fairs, the right of petitioning the legis- 
lature. A vast portion of the popula- 
tion has long been accustomed to the 
exercise of political functions, and has 
been thoroughly seasoned to political 
excitement. In most other countries 
there is no middle course between ab- 
solute submission and open rebellion. 
In England there has always been for 
centuries a constitutional opposition. 
Thus our institutions had been so good 
that they had educated us into a capa- 
city for better institutions. There is 
not a large town in the kingdom which 
does not contain better materials for a 
legislature than all France could fur- 
nish in 1789. There is not a spouting- 
club at any pot-house in London, in 
which the rules of debate are not bet- 
ter understood, and more strictly ob- 
served, than in the Constitutent As- 
sembly. There is scarcely a Political 
Union which could not frame in half 
an hour a superior declaration of rights 
that that which occupied the collective 
wisdom of France for several months.”’* 

To the same cause may be ascribed 
the limited use of trial by jury among 
the various nations of the earth. The 
ablest statesmen on the continent of 
Europe have professed their admiration 
of the institution, but have found it im- 
possible to introduce it to any consider- 
able extent among any of those na- 
tions which have not practically enjoyed 
for a long period the benefits of a libe- 
ral representative system. 

All these differences arise from the 
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superior acquaintance of our people 
with the habits and duties of self- 
government. They gradually come to 
teel a responsibility attaching to every 
political movement which begets deli- 
beration and discretion. We know of 
no limit to the advantages which belong 
to the habit of self-government; and if 
there be none, may we not originate 
new improvements in like manner, 
which shall be as substantial as those 
which have already distinguished ours 
from the Governments of the Old 
World? 

Again—when we shall have entered 
into and possessed all the vast territory 
over which, under Providence, our in- 
stitutions seem destined to prevail, the 
evil of executive patronage must be- 
come proportionately excessive. Un- 
less the proper remedy be provided, the 
fate of our republic may be anticipated 
by the records of the Roman or Vene- 
tian republics. We hope to avail our- 
selves of some early opportunity to 
consider this subject by itself. 

It is worthy of a statesman’s consi- 
deration likewise to devise some remedy 
for the universal proclivity of our peo- 
ple to official life. To reduce the 
number and value of these distinctions, 
is a step which should not be overlook- 
ed in such speculations. 

There might be some difficulty in 
defining the exact district to which the 
duties of many appointed officers are 
limited. That they have limits some- 
where is certain. If they had not, it 
would be the duty of the legislature to 
fix them without delay. Their range 
once defined, it is a very simple thing 
to add a few more names to the electo- 
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ral ticket at the time the usual elective 
oflicers are chosen; and with no addi- 
tional expense, the people might enjoy 
the satisfaction at least of having the 
laws executed by men of their own 
choice, even though they should have 
mistaken their qualifications. If the 
latter be the case, they will be more 
cautious another time, and will better 
understand what defects to provide 
against thereafter. 

We are constrained to terminate this 
article with some abruptness, both from 
the space it has already occupied, and 
from the difficulty of relieving our re- 
flections from even more than the usual 
tediousness incident to such discus- 
sions. 

We have dwelt at some length, and 
with considerable earnestness, upon this 
subject of official patronage, becanse 
we look upon it as the great disturbing 
force in our political system. It seems 
to us to be the chief depraving agency 
from which everything originates—that 
brings the theory ot popular sovereign- 
ty practically into disrepute. Two op- 
posite principles will never work har- 
moniously together from the very nature 
of things. Neither will the system of 


representation co-exist for any 


litic 
leis period, subject to the insinuating ) 
and corroding abuses of a large execu- ) 
tive patronage. They are in principle | 


at war with each other. One must 
consume the other sooner or later. 
Whatever strength our voice can 
add to the cause of the people is theirs, 
and we can make no peace or reconci- 
liation with a policy which tends to 
centralize the power of Government 
or to disarm the popular sovereignty. 


, Ce 
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OR THE FEUD. 


A. BUTLER. 


(From the French of Balzac.) 


Towarps the end of the month of 
September, in the year 1800, a stranger, 
followed by a woman and a little girl, 
arrived in front of the Palace of the 
Tuilleries. He paused for some time 
by the ruins of a house that had been 
late ly pulled down, and remained stand- 
ing with his arms folded and his head 
bowed down. If he occasionally raised 
jt, it was to look alternately at the 
Palace of the First Consul and at his 
wife, who had seated herself near him 
ona stone. Although she appeared en- 
tirely absorbed in the contemplation of 
her child, a little girl between nine and 
ten years old, w ith whose black hair 
she played mechanically, not one of the 
glances cast upon her by her compan- 
ion escaped her. One sentiment, other 
than love, doubtless, bound them to 
each other, and animated with the same 
anxiety their thoughts and gestures. 
Misery is perhaps the strongest of all 
ties—they were married, the little girl 
appeared to be the last pledge of their 
union. The stranger had one of those 
massive beards with a forest of hair, 
of that large and powerful character 
which are so often found in the pictures 
of the Caracci: but the black hair 
was mingled with many white ones, 
and his proud and noble features wore 
at that moment an expression of harsh- 
ness which disfigured them. He was 
tall and vigorous, although he appeared 
to be upwards of sixty years old. His 
tattered clothes witnessed that he had 
come from a distance, and was a for- 
eigner. His wife was at least fifty 
years old ; her countenance, once hand- 
some, was worn and faded; her atti- 
tude expressed the profounde st melan- 
choly ; but whenever her husband look- 
ed at her she tried herself to smile, 
and assumed a serene countenance. 
The little gitl remained standing in 
spite of the fatigue which her young 
face, tanned by the sun, exhibite .d: Her 
appearance was that of an Italian; her 
large black eyes shone from beneath 
brows of the most perfect outline, and 


there was about her altogether a native 
nobility and grace impossible to de- 
scribe. More than one passenger in the 
street was struck with the appearance 
of this group, who made no effort to 
conceal a despair as profound as its ex- 
pression was simple. But the ephe- 
meral sympathy which characterises 
the Parisians was unusually short-lived 
on this occasion ; for as soon as the 
stranger perceived that he was an ob- 
ject of curiosity or attention, he fixed 
upon his observer a look of such fero- 
city that the most intrepid idler hurried 
on as if he had stepped upon a ser- 
pent. 

Suddenly the tall stranger drew his 
hand across his forehead—he swept 
thence, as it were, the thoughts that had 
been farrowing it with deep lines, and 
appeared to embrace some desperate 
determination. He threw a piercing 
glance upon his wife and daughter, 
drew from his bosom a long dagger, and 
giving it to his companion, said to her, 
in Italian: “I will go and find out 
whether the Buonapartes remember 
us.” He then walked slowly and 
steadily towards the entrance of the 
Palace. The stranger was, of course, 
stopped by a soldier of Consular guard, 
with whom he had not a very long dis- 
cussion, for on perceiving the deter- 
mined obstinacy of the stranger, the 
sentinel presented his bayonet towards 
him as an ultimatum. It happened 
that at this moment they relieved guard, 
and the corporal very civilly pointed 
out to the adventurer the place where 
his commanding officer could be found. 

“« Let Buonaparte know that Bartho- 
lomeo di Piombo would speak with 
him,” said the stranger to the captain 
on duty. 

It was in vain that the officer repre- 
sented to Bartholomeo that nobody saw 
the First Consul without having previ- 
ously written to demand an audience ; ; 
the stranger insisted on his being an- 
nounced to Buonaparte. The officer, 


stating the regulations of his post, for- 
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mally refused to comply with the de- 
mand of this singular individual. Then 
Bartholomeo, contracting his brows, 
and casting on him a look of fearful 
import, appeared mentally to make 
him responsible for whatever disastrous 
consequences might ensue. He re- 
mained silent, folded his arms on his 
breast, and placed himself under the 
portico which forms the communication 
between the court-yard and the garden 
of the Tuilleries. People with strong 
wills are generally well served by fate. 
At the moment when Bartholomeo 
seated himself on a bench at the gate 
of the Tuilleries, a carriage drove up, 
and Lucian Buonaparte, then Minister 
for the Home Department, alighted 
from it. 

“Ah, Lucian! it is lucky for Bar- 
tholomeo that he meets you,” exclaim- 
ed the stranger. 

These words, pronounced in the 
Corsican dialect, arrested Lucian, who 
was springing through the gate-way. 
He looked at Bartholomeo, recognized 
him, and, upon a word whispered in his 
ear by the latter, he nodded, and led 
the Corsican with him into the pre- 
sence of Buonaparte. They entered 
together the apartment of the First 
Consul. Murat, Lannes and Rapp 
were there. On the entrance of Lu- 
cian, followed by so peculiar a looking 
personage as Piombo, they all became 
silent. Lucian took Napoleon by the 
hand, and they went together apart 
to a window. here, after having ex- 
changed a few words with his brother, 
the First Consul made a sign, which 
Murat and Lannes immediately obey- 
ed—they left the room. Rapp pre- 
tended to have seen nothing, and re- 
mained. Buonaparte addressed him 
with some sharpness by name, and the 
aide-de-camp withdrew unwillingly to 
the adjoining apartment. The First 
Consul still hearing the sound of 
Rapp’s footsteps, abruptly followed 
him, and found him pacing up and 
down by the partition which separated 
the two rooms. 

“You do not choose to understand 
me, then,” said the First Consul. “I 
wish to be alone with my country- 
man.” 

“ A Corsican ?” replied the aide-de- 
camp; “then there is more reason than 
ever that I should remain. I always 
distrust those people.” 


He hesitated. The First Consul 
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could not we 8 smiling, and gently push- 
u 


ing his faithful officer by the shoulders, 
Rapp obeyed, and left the room. 

“Well, and what art thou come 
hither for, my poor Bartholomeo 2” said 
the First Consul to Piombo. 

“ To demand an asylum and protec- 
tion from thee, if thou art a true Corsj- 
can,” replied Bartholomeo abruptly. 

“What misfortune has driven thee 
from home? Not six months since 
thou wert the richest, the—” 

“| have killed all the Portas,” re- 
plied the Corsican in a deep voice, 
drawing together his ominous brows. 

The First Consul stepped back 
almost with a start. 

“ Wilt thou betray me ?” exclaimed 
Bartholomeo, casting a gloomy look 
upon Buonaparte; “there are yet four 
Piombos in Corsica.” 

Lucian seized the arm of his coun- 
tryman, and shaking it, cried, “ Art 
thou come hither to threaten my bro- 
ther?” 

Buonaparte made a sign to Lucian, 
who became silent; then fixing his 
eyes on Piombo, he said, ‘ And why 
hast thou killed the Portas?” 

The eyes of the Corsican flashed 
fire. “We had,” said he, “but late- 
ly become friends—the Barbanti had 
brought about a reconciliation between 
us. The day after that on which we 
drank together to drown our animosity, 
I left home, having business to transact 
at Bastia. They remained at my house 
—they set fire to it—they killed my 
son Gregorio. If my daughter Ginevra 
and my wife escaped, it is only because 
they had taken the sacrament that 
morning, and the Virgin protected them. 
When I returned, I could not find my 
house, and sought for it with my feet 
in its ashes.” Bartholomeo paused; 
he appeared to sink under the horrible 
recollection. ‘Suddenly I stumbled 
over the body of Gregorio,” he conti- 
nued ; “and by the moonlight recog- 
nized my son. ‘The Portas have done 
this!’ I cried. Instantly I assembled a 
few men to whom I had once rendered 
services—do you mark me, Buona- 
parte ?—and we marched upon the 
dwelling of the Portas. We arrived at 
nine o’elock in the morning—at ten 
they were all before God. Giacomo 


insists that Elisa Vanni saved one of 
the children—the little Luigi—but I 
tied him down myself in his bed before 
In short, I left the 


I fired the house. 
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island with my wife and child, without 
having been able to ascertain whether 
Luigi was still alive.” 

Buonaparte, motionless, contemplated 
Bartholomeo’ with an expression of cu- 
riosity, but no astonishment. 

“How many were they ?” asked 
Lucian. 

“ Seven,” replied Piombo. “They 
were your persecutors too, once,” ad- 
ded he; but these words awoke no 
expression of animosity in the two bro- 
thers. 

“ Ah! you are no longer Corsicans !” 
cried Bartholomeo, with a sort of de- 
spair. “Farewell! Formerly I be- 
friended you,” added he, in a tone of 
reproach. ‘But for me thy mother 
would never have reached Marseilles 
alive,” said he, addressing Buonaparte, 
who was standing thoughtfully, with 
his elbow leaning on the mantel-piece. 

“In conscience, Piombo,” replied 
Napoleon, “I cannot take you under 
my wing; for I am chief of the Re- 
public, and must enforce the execution 
of its laws.” 

“ Indeed !” said Bartholomeo. 

* But I can shut my eyes to all 
this,” continued Buonaparte. “The 
prejudice of the Vendetta will defy 
the power of the law in Corsica yet 
for a long time,” added he, speaking to 
himself. ‘It must be overcome, never- 
theless, at all costs.” 

Buonaparte remained silent for a 
moment, and Lucian signed to Piombo 
not to speak. The Corsican shook his 
head with an air of doubt and disap- 
probation. 

“ Remain here,” continued the Con- 
sul, addressing Bartholomeo, “and we 
need know nothing about all this. I 
will have your estates bought up, and 
a short time hence we will do some- 
thing for you. But nomore Vendetta! 
Remember, in Paris we have no dead- 
ly family feuds; and if thou makest 
appeal to the assassin’s dagger, nothing 
can save thee from the executioner’s 
axe. Here, the laws protect all citi- 
zens, and no man seizes upon justice 
for himself.” 

“ T will,” replied Bartholomeo, tak- 
ing Lucian’s hand and wringing it. 
“ Henceforth we are bound to you, in 
life and death. You may dispose of 
all the Piombo.” 

As he spoke these words, the fore- 
head of the Corsican brightened, and 


he looked round him with an air of sa- 
tisfaction. ‘ You are not badly housed 
here,” said he smiling, as if he would 
fain have taken up his quarters with 
them. “ This is a palace!” 

“ It will be your own fault if you do 
not make your way, and have a palace 
in Paris too,” said Buonaparte, who 
contemplatrd his fellow-countryman 
with marked attention. ‘ It will doubt- 
less be my lot more than once to look 
round me for some devoted friend upon 
whom I can rely.” 

A profound aspiration of joy escaped 
from the broad chest of Di Piombo. 
He stretched his hand to the First 
Consul, saying at the same time, 
“ There is still something of the true 
Corsican about thee.” 

Buonaparte smiled and gazed silentl 
at this man, who brought him, as it 
were, the native air of their common 
country—that island where he had for- 
merly been received with such enthu- 
siasm, on his return from Egypt, and 
which he was destined never again to 
see. He made a sign to his brother, 
who led away Bartholomeo di Piombo. 
Lucian inquired with interest about 
the financial condition of the former 
friend of his family. Then Piombo, 
drawing the Minister of the Interior to 
the window, pointed out to him his 
wife and Ginevra sitting together on a 
heap of stones, and said, “* We have 
come on foot from Fontainebleau, and 
have not a farthing in the world.” 

Lucian gave his fellow-countryman 
his purse, and begged him to come to 
him the next day, in order to take some 
measures for the future subsistence of 
his family; for the value of all the 
property Piombo possessed in Corsica 
would hardly have sufficed to maintain 
him respectably in Paris. Bartholo- 
meo, full of joy and hope, returned to 
his wife and Ginevra. ‘The wanderers 
obtained that night an asylum, food, 
and the protection of the First Consul. 
This simple account of the cause which 
brought Bartholomeo and his family to 
Paris must only be considered as a pre- 
face, necessary to the comprehension of 
the following scenes. 


THE STUDIO. 
Monsieur Servin, one of our most dis- 


tinguished artists, was the first to con- 
ceive the plan of opening a studio fora 
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class of young ladies who wished to take 
lessons in painting. He was a man of 
forty years old, of unexceptionable cha- 
racter, entirely devoted to his art. He 
had made a love match with the dow- 
erless daughter of a general in the 
army. At first, mothers went them- 
selves with their daughters to the art- 
ist’s house, but it ended in their sending 
them thither, when they had become 
thoroughly acquainted with his high 
principles, and the conscientious paii.s 
which rendered him so entirely worthy 
of confidence. It was part of the 
painter’s plan to receive as pupils only 
young ladies of wealthy and noble fa- 
milies, in order to avoid all trouble on 
the score of the selectness of his class. 
He invariably refused to receive young 
women who were desirous of studying 
in order to become themselves artists, 
and to whom it would have been ne- 
cessary to give anatomical instructions, 
without which no thorough knowledge 
of the art is possible. By degrees the 
prudence and admirable method he dis- 
played in the instruction of his pupils 
—the security felt by their mothers, 
who knew that their daughters were in 
the society of well-educated compa- 
nions, and the perfect confidence in- 
spired by the character, manners, and 
connections of the artist, acquired for 
him in all the fashionable drawing- 
rooms of Paris a most enviable celebrity. 
If a young girl displayed any dispo- 
sitions for drawing or painting, and 
her mother inquired about the various 
professors of these arts, “ Send her to 
Servin’s class” was the invariable ad- 
vice even of painters themselves. Ser- 
vin became, therefore, a necessity, an 
authority, a celebrity, for young lady 
artists, as Herbault was for their bon- 
nets, and Leroy for their fashions. It 
was an understood thing, that a young 
woman who had taken lessons of Ser- 
vin was a competent judge of the pic- 
tures at the exhibition, could sketch a 
likeness, copy an old master, and_ paint 
a jellows de genre. His instruttions 
were therefore all sufficient to the fe- 
male aristocracy in this particular branch 
of education. In spite of his intimacy 
in some of the first houses in Paris, he 
was an independent politician, some- 
thing of a patriot, and invariably pre- 
served with every body that light, 
witty, and slightly sarcastic tone of 
eonversation, and peculiar freedom of 


judgment which characterises artists in 
general. His scrupulous attention to 
propriety had shown itself even in the 
room where his scholars assembled, 
The entrance to the attic above hig 
apartments had been walled up, and 
to reach this retreat, as secure as g 
harem, *t was necessary to ascend a 
stair-case constructed in the interior of 
his own lodgings. The studio com- 
prising the whole upper story of the 
house, was one of those enormous rooms 
which always take visiters by surprise, 
who, when they climb to sixty feet 
above the pavement, invariably expect 
to find artists lodging in the roof gutter. 
This sort of gallery was abundantly 
lighted by immense windows, orma- 
mented with those large green blindg 
by means of which painters procure the 
particular lights they require. A whole 
world of caricatures, of heads scratched 
with the point of a knife on the dark 
grey walls witnessed that the most dis- 
tinguished young ladies are very apt to 
have as fantastic ideas as those of the 
less refined sex. A little stove, witha 
huge pipe, which described the most 
enormous zig-zag before it achieved its 
exit through the roof, was the invariable 
ornament of the studio. A shelf all 
round the walls was covered with plais- 
ter casts from the finest models, lying 
one upon another in the utmost confu- 
sion—some still white, others half 
wiped, but almost all of them covered 
with a veil of dust. Beneath the shelf, 
hung suspended, here, a head of the 
Niobe in all its majestic sorrow—there, 
a smiling Venus—a little further on a 
detached hand stretching itself forth 
like that of a beggar asking alms—in 
short, pictures, drawings, lay figures, 
frames without canvass, and canvass 
without frames, gave to this irregular 
apartment the indescribable and pecu- 
liar appearance of a studio. Strange 
medley of ornament and nakedness, of 
misery and splendour, of labour and 
carelessness—enormous jumble, where 
every thing, even man himself appears 
little. The studio of a painter reminds 
me of the opera stage behind the scenes 
—old clothes—gilded armour—pieces of 
precious stufls—strange looking ma- 
chines—something great and infinite as 
thought itself. Genius and death are 
there—the Diana—the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, beside a skeleton or a_ skull, 
beauty and disorder, reality and poe- 
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—rich colors gleaming out of dark 
corners, and something dramatic and 
striking speaking in the very silence— 
the whole is a type of the artist’s own 
head. 

At the moment at which this history 
begins, the bright sun of. July illumined 
the gallery, and two fantastic beams 
streamed across its whole depth, pour- 
ing into it broad streaks of transparent 

old, in which shone the atoms of un- 
avoidable dust. A dozen easels reared 
their pointed tops like the masts of 
vessels ina harbor. T'en young girls 
enlivened this scene with the variety of 
their countenances and attitudes, and 
the different colors of their dresses. 
The strong shadows thrown by the 
green curt ains, placed so as to suit the 
position of each easel, produced a mul- 

titude of contrasts and striking effects 
ofchiaroscuro. It was the prettiest pic- 

ture in the studio. A young, fair, can- 
did looking girl was working apart 
assiduously—she seemed as though she 
foresaw misfortune—she was simply 
dressed, and sat some distance from 
her companions. Some of them looked 
at her, and spoke to her; she was the 
prettiest, the meekest and the poorest 
among them. ‘Two principal groups 
separated from each other by a small 
interval of space, distinctly indicated 
two societies, and two rival spirits even 
in this studio, where difference of rank 
and fortune should have been forgotten. 
Seated or standing, these young girls 
with their painting boxes by them, 
playing with or preparing their brushes, 
handling their parti-colored palettes— 
painting, talking, laughing, singing, 
given up for the moment to a perfectly 
natural carriage and conduct, and ex- 
hibiting their various dispositions with- 
out disguise, produced a spectacle of 
which men could form little idea. Here 
a proud, haughty, conspicuous beauty 
with black hair and beautiful hands, 
sat darting round the restless light of 
her glances. There a young girl, care- 
less and full of mirth, with smiling lips, 
brown hair and delicate white finge TS, 
presented the type of the young French 
maiden—thoughtless, ¢ gay, living with- 
out forethought and reminiscence in 
the cheerful present; further on, ano- 
ther, thoughful, melancholy, pale, with 
a head inclined like that of a doop- 
ing flower; her neighbor again pre- 
sents a strong contrast to her—tall, 
indolent, with a character of eastern 
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voluptuousness in her beauty—long 
black lustrous eyes, speaking little, but 
lost in reveries, or casting side-long 
glances at the head of the Antinoiis. 
Another stood in the midst of these, like 
the jocoso of a Spanish play—full of 
wit, of fun, of epigram—seeing every 
body and everything at a single glance 
—killing them all with laughing, and 
displaying i incessantly a countenance so 
bright that it was impossible not to 
think it pretty. She was the leader of 
the first group of scholars—it was com- 
posed of the daughters of bankers, of 
lawyers, of merchants, all rich, but all 
subject, nevertheless, to the poignant, 
though almost imperceptible disdain of 
the other young girls, who belonged to 
the aristocracy. These were governed 
by the daughter of a marchioness, a 
little creature proud of being the daugh- 
ter of a nobleman who had a place at 
Court. She was pale, thin, sickly, and 
as silly as she was vain. She always 
appeared to understand her master’s 
observations before he had finished 
making them, and seemed to consider 
that she conferred a favor upon him by 
taking lessons. She always used an 
eye-glass, came late and extremely 
dressed, seul besought her companions 
to speak low, out of consideration for 
her nerves. This second group was 
adorned by many a beautiful figure and 
striking face; but the expression of 
these young women was utterly devoid 
of simplicity. If their attitudes were 
elegant and their movements graceful, 
their countenances wanted the charm 
of openness; and it was very easy to 
perceive that they belonged to ‘that 
world where mere politeness puts an 
early constraint upon the character— 
where the abuse of social enjoyments 
destroys all passion, and all the esta- 
blished forms of which tend only to 
develop the profoundest selfishness. 
When the entire class was assembled, 
and when none of the youthful artists 
were absent, there appeared among 
these young girls some of those exqui- 
site child-like heads, with he savenly 
countenances, sweet, lovely faces, with 
rosy, half-opened lips and perfect teeth, 
and radiant, smiling expressions, which 
gave to the studio, not so much the 
appearance of a seraglio, as some com- 
pany of angels sitting together among 
the clouds. 

It was near upon twelve o’clock, and 
Monsieur Servin had not yet made his 
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appearance. His pupils knew that he 
was preparing a picture for the exhibi- 
tion, and that for the last few days his 
whole time had been spent at another 
work room that he had in a distant part 
of the town. Suddenly Mademoiselle 
de Montsaurin—the leader of the aris- 
tocratic party in this small assembly— 
began talking in an undertone to her 
neighbor, and the little nobility round 
her became profoundly silent. The 
Bank party became equally silent from 
astonishment, and endeavored to guess 
the subject of the whispered confer- 
ence ; the secret of the young royalists 
was, however, soon divulged ; Made- 
moiselle de Montsaurin got up; she took 
an easel which stood on her right hand, 
and placed it at a considerable distance 
from the high-born group close to a 
rough partition which separated the 
gallery from a sort of closet. This dark 
recess was formed by a deep angle in 
the division wall, and served as a sort 
of lumber room to the studio. Broken 
casts and spoilt canvass were thrown 
together there. In summer, when the 
stove was taken down, it was thrust 
away in this retreat, which also held 
the winter’s provision of wood. This 
movement of Mademoiselle de Mont- 
saurin’s must have been a remarkably 
bold one, for it excited an universal 
murmur of surprise. The young ex- 
clusive paid no attention to this, but 
persisted in removing the chattels of her 
absent companion; rolling rapidly up 
to the easel a stand with a color box, 
the stool on which she sat, and a Ru- 
bens that she wascopying. This party 
measure was, undoubtedly, expected 
to have some disastrous results, for it 
created a general amazement; and 
if the conservatives all resumed their 
work in profound silence, the opposition 
discussed at length and with much elo- 
quence this vigorous measure. 

* What will Mademoiselle Piombo 
say ?”” inquired one young girl of Ma- 
demoiselle Planta, the lively oracle of 
the first group. 

** Oh, she is not a girl to waste words 
about it,” replied the latter ; “ but fifty 

ears hence she will remember this in- 
sult as if she had only received it the 
day before, and will revenge herself, be 
sure, abundantly. She is not a person 
I should fancy having any difference 
with.” 

“ Proscribing her in this way is all 
the more unjust on the part of those 
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young ladies.” said another pupil, “ be- 
cause the day before yesterday Made- 
moiselle Ginevra was very much out of 
spirits, so that this is just adding to her 
annoyance, whereas she has always 
behaved admirably to those girls. J'm 
sure she never said a word that could 
offend any of them, and, on the con- 
trary, always avoided talking politics, 
But I suspect this is more envy even 
than party spirit.” 

“ T have a great mind to go and get 
Mademoiselle Piombo’s easel, and put 
it next to mine,” said Fanny Planta, 
She got up, but, upon second thoughts, 
sat down again. 

* After all,” said she, “by such a 
singular person as Mademoiselle Gi- 
nevra, there’s no knowing how even a 
civility may be taken; and it’s better, 
perhaps, to wait and see how matters 
turn out.” 

“‘ Here she is,” langhingly observed 
the black-eyed beauty. The steps of 
a person ascending the staircase were 
now heard through the room, and the 
words *“* Here she comes—here she is!” 
having passed from mouth to mouth, 
the profoundest silence suddenly per- 
vaded the gallery. In order that the 
reader should understand the full value 
of the ostracism practised by Made- 
moiselle de Montsaurin, it is necessary 
to state that this scene took place to- 
wards the end of the month of July, 
1815. The second return of the Bour- 
bons had destroyed many friendshi 
which had remained unshaken by the 
crisis of the first restoration. At this 
particular period, the interiors of fami- 
lies were distracted by virulent party 
animosities, and political fanaticism 
was renewing in the bosoms of many 
houses some of those deplorable scenes 
which, at all periods of political or re- 
ligious excitement. disgrace the history 
of civilized man. Children, young girls, 
old men, were all seized with the 
phrenzy of loyalty that influenced the 
Government. Discord had become an 
inmate in almost every family, and 
distrust and disunion poisoned the most 
intimate relations of life. Ginevra Pi- 
ombo idolized Napoleon. How, in- 
deed, could she do otherwise? The 
Emperor was her fellow-countryman 
and her father’s benefactor. The Baron 
di Piombo was one of the followers of 
Napoleon who had most effectually co- 
operated in procuring his return from 
the island of Elba. Incapable of de- 
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g his political creed—anxious, in- 
deed, to confess and proclaim it—the 
old Baron di Piombo had remained in 
Paris, in the midst of his enemies. 
Ginevra di Piombo was ce rtainly not 
falsely accused, therefore, in being num- 
bered. with the partizans of Buonaparte, 
for she did not attempt to conceal the 

ief of her family at the second resto- 
ration of the Bourbons. The only 
tears that she had probably yet shed in 
her life were those drawn from her by 
the doubly disastrous news of Buona- 
parte’s detention on board the Belle- 
rophon, and the seizure of Labedoyére. 
All the young people who composed 
the noble set of the studio belonged to 
the most ultra-royalist families of Paris. 
It would be difficult to convey an ade- 
uate idea of the exaggerated feelings 
of that precise period—of the horror 
entertained towards the Buonapartists. 
The proceeding of Mademoiselle de 
Montsaurin, exceedingly little and in- 
signific ant as it may now appear, was 
at that moment a positive and natural 
expression of hatred. From the very 
first day on which Ginevra Piombo, who 
was one of Monsieur Servin’s earliest 
scholars, had come to the studio, she 
had occupied the place of which she 
had just been deprived. The aristo- 
eratic group had surrounded her by de- 
grees ; the place, therefore, in a certain 
sense, re sally belonged to her; and to 
drive her from it was not only to insult 
but to inconvenience her seriously ; for 
all artists have a preference about the 
lace and position in which they work. 
Yet, perhaps, upon the whole, party 
yolitics had not the largest share in 
influencing the proceedings of the Con- 
servatives of the painting galle Ty. Gi- 
nevra Piombo was the object of a deep- 
seated envy. She was the cleverest and 
best-informed of all Monsieur Servin’s 
pupils; the master professed the high- 
est admiration for her talents, and per- 
haps, too, occasionally for her charac- 
ter, her beauty, her manners, and her 
judgment. She was the nec plus ultra 
of all his comparisons; in short, she 
was his favorite scholar. It was not 
easy to explain the ascendancy which 
this young person had over all around 
her; but she exercised an immense in- 
fluence over this little work 1, who could 
not avoid admiring and imitating her. 
Her voice was enchanting—her man- 
ners were indescribably winning—and 
her look produced upon her companions 
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almost the same fascination that Buo- 
naparte’s did upon his soldiers. ‘The 
aristocratic party had determined for 
some days past the fall of this Queen ; 
but nobody having ventured yet to ap- 
pear to withdraw from her vicinity, 
Mademoiselle de Montsaurin had struck 
this decisive blow, and thereby made 
all her companions accomplices in her 
malice. 

On her entrance, Ginevra Piombo 
was greeted by the most profound si- 
lence. She was tall, well-made, and 
of an exceedingly fair complexion. 
Her carriage combined dignity and 
gracein a manner that excited both ad- 
miration and respect. She was un- 
doubtedly the most beautiful of all the 
young girls who frequented Monsieur 
Servin’s drawing class. Her countenance 
beamed with life and intelligence ; her 
long black hair, black eyes and eye- 
lashes, seemed to indicate the te mpera- 
ment of passion; the corners of her 
mouth were beautifully and softly chi- 
selled, and her lips (perhaps, if any- 
thing, rather too full) wore an expres- 
sion of habitual graciousness and good- 
ness; but, by a singular caprice of 
nature, the charming sweetness of the 
rest of her face was contradicted by the 
upper part of it. Her countenance 

was, indeed, a faithful type of her die- 
position. Her noble forehead bore the 
stamp of a pride that almost bordered 
upon fierceness. The Corsican spirit 
was revealed in all its strength there ; 
but it was the only feature where her 
nationality betrayed itself; for in all 
the rest of her person and face an Ita- 
lian grace, the simplicity, the perfect 
ease of the Lombard woman enchant- 
ed and attracted at once those who saw 
her. The only defect of this most 
poetical creature was the premature 
development of her beauty, which was 
upon so large a scale as to give her 
more the appearance of a mature 
woman than a girl. She had declined 
marrying, in order to remain with her 
parents, to whose last days she wished 
to consecrate herself; and at this time 
her passion for art took the place of all 
other interests. She already painted 
so as to give every expectation of be- 
coming a first-rate artist. ‘ How silent 
you are to-day, young ladies,” said 
she, after taking a few steps towards 
her companions. ‘ How do you do, 
my little Laura ?” added she in a sweet 
and affectionate tone, as she approach- 
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ed the young girl, who was drawing at 
a distance from the others. “ This 
head is very well done. Your flesh 
color is a little too pink; but the draw- 
ing is very good.” 

Laura raised her head and looked at 
Ginevra with emotion; their faces 
brightened for a moment, a slight smile 
played over the features of the Italian 
girl, who seemed sad; she proceeded 
towards her place, looking carelessly at 
the sketches and pictures, and greeting 
as she passed each of the young girls 
who formed the first group, but she 
seemed utterly unconscious of the un- 
usual curiosity which her presence ex- 
cited; she looked like a Queen in the 
midst of her court. The perfect still- 
ness of the patrician party did not at- 
tract her observation, and she passed be- 
fore their camp without uttering a sin- 
gle word. She was so completely ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts that she 
placed herself at her easel, opened her 
painting box, took out her brushes, put 
on her brown Holland sleeves and her 
apron, looked at her picture and ex- 
amined her palette, with little apparent 
consciousness of what she was about. 

Every head in the first group was 
turned towards her, and if the follow- 
ers of Mademoiselle de Montsaurin were 
less open in the expression of their im- 
patience, their side-long glances and 
significant gestures were all directed to- 
wards Ginevra di Piombo. 

“She is perfectly unconscious of 
every thing,” said Mademoiselle Planta. 

At this very moment Ginevra changed 
the pensive attitude in which she was 
contemplating her picture, and turned 
her head towards the group of aristo- 
crats; she measured at a single glance 
the space which now intervened between 
herself and it, and remained silent. 

“She does not believe that it is an 
intentional insult,” said Mademoiselle 
Planta, “ for she has neither turned pale 
nor red; how vexed those young ladies 
will be after all, if Mademoiselle de 
Piombo should happen to like her new 
place better than the old one. You are 
out of bounds, Mademoiselle,” added 
she aloud to Ginevra. 

The Italian either did not hear or pre- 
tended not to hear this address. She 
got up suddenly, slowly examined the 
partition which divided the dark closet 
from the studio. She was thoughtful 
and collected, and appeared to contem- 
plate very attentively the window from 
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which the light fell on her picture. She 
got upon a chair in order to fasten the 
green shade which regulated the light 
much higher up. When she was thus 
raised from the floor she perceived at 
about a foot above her head a small 
crack in the partition, (which was mere- 
ly of wood.) The glance she cast upon 
this crevice can only be compared to 
that of a miser suddenly discovering the 
treasures of Aladdin. She rapidly de- 
scended from the chair, returned to her 
place, readjusted her picture, and ap- 
peared still dissatisfied with the light. 
She then drew a table against the parti- 
tion, placed a chair upon it, and climbing 
upon this scaffolding she reached the 
chink in the wall. She threw but one 
glance into the closet—it was lighted, 
and what she discovered in that one 
glance affected her so vividly, that she 
started. 

“ You are going to fall, Mademoiselle 
Ginevra!” screamed Laura. 

All the young girls turned towards 
their imprudent companion, who was 
tottering; but as if the fear of their 
approaching her gave her courage, she 
exerted all her strength and address, 
miraculously regained her balance, 
turned herself towards Laura, and rock- 
ing fearlessly to and fro in her chair, 
said, in rather a faltering voice, how- 
ever, * Nonsense! it’s more solid still 
than a throne!’ She quickly unfasten- 
ed the green baize, came down, pushed 
the table and chair as far as possible 
from the wall, and returned to her easel. 
She made one or two experiments, ap- 
parently endeavoring to throw some 
particular mass of light upon her pic- 
ture ; but the picture, in truth, was not 
at all what engrossed her, and her sole 
anxiety was to get as near as possible 
to the closet ; at length she placed her- 
self as she wished by the door, and be- 
gan silently preparing her colors. In 
this position she soon heard distinctly 
the slight noise which two days before 
had so violently excited her curiosity, 
and led her young imagination through 
a whole world of conjecture. She now 
easily distinguished the strong and re- 
gular breathing of a man asleep. Her 
curiosity was satisfied to the fullest ex- 
tent of her desires, but she suddenly 
found herself invested, too, with a 
heavy responsibility. She had just 
perceived through the chink in the wall, 
the imperial eagle upon the uniform of 
one of Napoleon’s proscribed officers, 
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and on a truckle bed, feebly lighted by 
a small garret window, lay the wearer 
of it wrapped in profound repose. She 
instantly guessed the whole; he was 
one of the exiles. Her only terror now 
was lest any of her companions, coming 
to examine her painting, should hear 
the breathing of the unfortunate man, 
whose concealment in this retreat she 
had thus been led to discover. She 
determined, nevertheless, to remain by 
the door, and to trust to her own pre- 
sence of mind to avert any c atastrophe. 
“Tt is better that I should remain 
here,” thought she, “ to prevent, if pos- 
sible, any discove TY, than that I should 
leave the poor prisoner to the mercy of 
any accident that care ‘lessness or cu- 
riosity might occasion.” Such was the 
secret of “the apparent indifference of 
Ginevra to the altered position of her 
easel. She was, in truth, enchanted at 
it—for it had afforded her the means of 
satisfying her curiosity ; and at this mo- 
ment her mind was engrossed by far 
other considerations than the probable 
reason of the change in her position. 
There is nothing more mortifying to 
young girls, or indeed to any body, than 
to see a piece of ill nature, an insult, or 
a joke, fall harmless before the contempt 
of their intended victim. It seems as if 
hatred was stimulated by the greatness 
that is indifferent to it. The conduct 
of Ginevra di Piombo became a per- 
fect enigma to all her companions. Her 
friends were as much astonished as her 
enemies, for they allowed her every 
imaginable good quality but a readi- 
ness to forget injuries. Although oc- 
casions in which Ginevra had exhibited 
the particular defect of her character 
must necessarily have been infrequent 
in the uneventful hours of the studio, 
the indications of vindictiveness and ob- 
stinacy which she had betrayed had 
nevertheless made a deep impression 
on the minds of her companions. After 
a variety of conjectures, Mademoiselle 
Planta concluded that the Italian girl’s 
silence displayed a magnanimity be- 
yond all praise, and her circle, inspired 
by her, determined upon mortifying the 
aristocracy of the drawing gallery. In 
this they succeeded to admiration, and 
the sarcasms of the opposition had fair- 
ly brought the _ of the conserva- 
tives to the ground, when the entrance 
of Madame Servin put an end to 
the wordy warfare. Mademoiselle de 


Montsaurin, however, with that tact 
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which seems unfortunately almost al- 
ways to accompany civilized malignity, 
had remarked, analysed, and comment- 
ed in her own mind upon the extraor- 
dinary mental absorption which seemed 
to prevent Ginevra even from hearing 
the sharply civil discussion of which 
she was the subject. The revenge 
which Mademoiselle Planta and her 
companions were taking upon Made- 
moiselle de Montsaurin, had the unfor- 
tunate eflect of inducing the young 
nobles to seek out the cause of the sin- 
gular silence of Ginevra di Piombo. 
The beautiful Italian became from all 
these causes the mark of all eyes, and 
was watched incessantly both by her 
friends and enemies. Now i it is avery 
difficult thing to conceal the slightest 
emotion from a dozen idle inquisitive 
young girls, whose restless spirits and 
insatiable c uriosity find secrets to fathom 
and mysteries to penetrate ev erywhere, 
and who can assign quite too many in- 
terpretations to every gesture, glance, 
and word not at last to discover the 
right one. At the end of a quarter of 
an hour, therefore, Ginevra di Piombo’s 
secret was in great danger of being dis- 
covered. At this moment the pre- 
sence of Madame Servin produced a 
suspension of the game that was being 
played, and put a stop for the time being 
to the ambiguous phrases, malicious 
glances, eloquent gestures, and still 
more eloquent silence, in which this 
curious little drama was finding ex- 
pression. As soon as Madame Servin 
entered the studio her eyes were direct- 
ed towards the closed door by which 
Ginevra was sitting. Under existing 
circumstances that glance was sure to be 
noticed by every body, though nobody 
appeared to remark it; not ‘ong after 
Mademoiselle de Montsaurin remem- 
bered it, and was thus able to interpret 
the mingled distrust, fear, and secrecy 
which gave such a peculiar expression 
at that moment to the eyes of their mas- 
ter’s pretty wife. 

** Young ladies,” said the latter, “M. 
Servin will not be able to come to-day.” 

Thus paying her compliments to each 
of the pupils, talking with them and re- 
ceiving from them all those peculiar] 
feminine caresses which are as ab 
expressed by the eyes and the voice as 
the gestures, she rapidly approached 
Ginevra, a prey to the most intense cu- 
niosity, which she in vain endeavored 
to conceal. The Italian girl and the 
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painter’s wife exchangeda friendly nod ; 
they both remained silent, the one paint- 
mg and the other looking on. The 
strong and measured breathing of the 
officer was most distinctly audible, but 
Madame Servin did not appear to per- 
ceive it, and her dissimulation was so 
complete that Ginevra half accused her 
of intentional deafness. The stranger 
turned upon his bed; she then looked 
steadily at Madame Servin, who merely 
said to her, without the slightest change 
of countenance, “I really hardly know 
which to prefer ; your copy is quite as 
fine as the original.” 

** Monsieur Servin has evidently not 
acquainted his wife with his secret,” 
thought Ginevra, who, after acknow- 
ledging the compliment by a gentle 
smile of incredulity, began humming a 
canzonette in order to drown the noise 
made by the movements of the prisoner. 

It was so unusual a thing for the se- 
date and laborious Italian to sing, that 
all the young girls looked at her in 
amazement; and, some time after, this 
circumstance furnished proof for the 
charitable suggestions of malice. Ma- 
dame Servin soon withdrew, and the 
drawing lesson concluded without any 
other event. Ginevra allowed all her 
companions to depart without manifest- 
ing any intention of following them. It 
appeared to be her purpose to work for 
some time longer; but her desire to 
be alone betrayed itself unconsciously 
by the impatient glances which she 
threw towards her companions, as they 
leisurely departed. Mademoiselle de 
Montsaurin, become in a few moments 
the mortal enemy of one who surpass- 
ed her in every thing, guessed, by the 
mere instinct of hatred, that some mys- 
tery lay under her rival’s feigned assi- 
duity. She had been more than once 
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struck with the attention with which 
Ginevra appeared to be listening to 
some voice, inaudible to every one else ; 
but the last expression which she de- 
tected in the eyes of the Italian girl 
was a flash of light by which her most 
advisable course of manceuvring was 
discovered to her. Purposely forget- 
ging her reticule therefore, she left the 
room after all the other scholars, and 
went down to Madame Servin’s apart- 
ment, where she staid for a little while. 
Pretending to miss her bag, she return- 
ed gently to the painting gallery. She 
there saw Ginevra mounted upon a 
hastily constructed scaffolding, and so 
absorbed in the contemplation of the 
picture revealed to her through the 
chink in the partition, as not to hear 
the light steps of her companion, who, 
indeed, was walking with as much 
precaution as if she trod upon eggs. 
When Mademoiselle de Montsaurin 
had reached the door of the room, she 
coughed. Gimevra started, turned, saw 
her enemy, became more scarlet than 
the most brilliant poppy, and hastened 
to unfasten the green shade, in order to 
account for her position ; but the young 
lady had disappeared. Ginevra came 
down, put away her color box, and left 
the painting room, carrying away, en- 
graved upon her memory, the image of 
a man’s head as graceful as that of 
Girodet’s chef-d’euvre, the Endymion, 
which she had been employed in copy- 
ing a few days before. The counten- 
ance of the stranger was as fair, as 
delicate, and the outline of his features 
as pure as those of the youthful favor- 
ite of Diana. 

“‘ So young a man proscribed ! Who 
can he be!—for he certainly is not 
Marshal Ney!” 


o be Continued in our next Number. ) 
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TO THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 
“This, too, belongs to the King.” 


(From the German of George Herwegh.) 
BY C. T. BROOKS. 


I knew a king was but a wandering star— 
That accident alone his orbit rules. 

—’T was not the comet’s nucleus, but the far 
Extended tail of charlatans, and fools, 

And slaves, I warned: I said, within my heart, 
“Thy princely character is more to thee 
Than all the pride and pomp of pedigree 

But I forgot that always three-fold brass 

Keeps, e’en in death, a monarch far apart 

From bis vile subjects,—so my words did pass 
For a mere jest with thee—thy bosom felt no smart. 


” 


Fool that I was, I dreamed I knew thee well; 
One mother’s breast had suckled thee and me — 
The mother whom I name my century. 

I seemed upon the Atlantic coast to dwell, 

And listening toward the German wilderness, 

To hear the gushings of a distant spring ; 

And on my ear, in grateful cadences, 

Borne by the murmuring breeze’s rushing wing, 
The solemn words, ‘‘ | swear,” so sweetly fell! 

Sounding across from the far Baltic Sea, 

Through my Republic rang the hymns of jubilee ! 


Inspired, I cried: “ Great monarch of the North! 
The maiden, whom the father wooed and won, 
Is grown too old and homely for the son ; 

Take for thy bride this young age—lead her forth! 
Let haggard beauty’s withered ruins lie ; 
Take up no wail that slavery should die ; 

Give to the shades the atonement they demand ; 

Let us possess at length the promised land, 
Light thou the oriflamme of virgin Liberty! 


“ Let all the ghostly brood at cock-crow die ; 
Be of good cheer! only the birds of night 
Shall quake and perish at the new-born light, 
The light that greets thy people from on high. 
Oh speak the word that shall their fears control ! 
Oh speak the word that shall awake the soul! 
Give us a law that shall not soothe alone, 
But heal the wound—a royal law, whose force 
Shall check our falling only, not our course— 
Give this—and glory’s light shall beam around thy throne ! 


“So—be a prince! tear up the tinsel-trash 
Of paltry pomp and of mock majesty ! 
Break through and trample down with one bold dash 
The nets by popes and nobles spread for thee ! 
Fling out the match into the waiting world, 
And spring the mine, and, heaving from below, 
Let the old musty edifice be hurled 
High in the air !—Art thou from God? then show 
Thy wonders—and the world thy right divine shall know. 
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“ Leave thou the dead to slumber in the tomb; 
Nor seek to wake the dead who walk the ground! 
Too early would the final trumpet sound 
To wake this people from their sleep profound, 

1 Too early for their eyes will dawn the day of doom!” 





Not quite so fierce was then my holy hate ; 

I Not quite so sharp my burning speech did sting ; 
i Yet such the deep sense of our murmuring, 

i As if, like Hamlet, we to thee had spoken : 

Something is foul and rotten in the state 

i Of Denmark, and its power within itself is broken.’ 
| | 
H | 


But thou dost still enact the royal Saul; 

(Not him whose name thou didst reproachfully 
Cast in my teeth, the old apostate Paul) ; 

Our manly words bave found no grace with thee ; 

But thou, with murderous heart, hast shamelessly 
Throttled or gagged the free-man and the brave, 
Who paid not Hattery’s toll to every pompous slave. 


The idle paramour and parasite 
Thou call’st thy friend, who loudly trumpets forth, 
With his puffed cheeks, the honor, and thy shame ; 
Thou hast despised of our pure hearts the flame 
That would but purge from dross the metal bright; 
The day must come—it comes e’en now—on earth, 
When Cossacks shall no more obscure the freeman’s worth. 


And still thou standest there, with scornful mien 
Amidst thy masks, thou helpless, hapless prince! 

(Those masks whose faces true will ne’er be seen,) 
And at the truth, too sharp for thee, dost wince, 

The vain Mecenas of a juggling crew, 

Who light and dark confound before thy cheated view ! 


Too timid eye to eye to meet this age,— 
Too fond of praise its language to despise,— 
Too high-born its true tones to recognize,— 
Through painted glasses thou wouldst read the page, 
Glasses, thy puppets slide before thy sight, 
To quench thy last clear glimpse of truth in rayless night. 


What boots it to lop off a leaf or two? 
The great creative force thou canst not kill! 
The fruits will ripen—yea, and faster still ! 
Poor plaything of poor fools! Hadst thou been true, 
The banner of thy age thou mightst have borne, 
Who bearest now its train—and yet shalt bear its scorn' 


Think not the dust upon the ground will lie 
Forever !—no—there comes a day, ye kings! 
When ye shall quail to see the storm sweep by, 
And fling the dust on high with rushing wings. 
Then shall ye see the dust ‘upon your crown, 
Shall see your purple pillows gray with dust, 
Then, if ye dare, on free-born men look down— 
Then, if ye dare, your proud and pensioned hirelings trust! 


Slaves as they are, ye then shall see them bow 
Before the people’s feet, and cringe and quail,— 
Your pages,—feeble reeds, with which you now 
Think to control the tempest and the gale. 
Thou scornest for the streain to dig a bed 
In which its rushing waves might freely flow, 
Fain wouldst thou drive back to its fountain-head 
That flood which still doth deeper, broader grow, 
Which mocks thy puny dams with its proud leap, 
Or bears them all away in its triumphant sweep. 
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Thy office ’twas, with peaceful master-stroke, 
To beat out wide the ring of liberty. 

Thou hast despised the task !—It must be broke, 
That all too narrow ring, and we be free! 
The ship, in careless pilots’ hands I see, 

With thee and thy unhappy throne on deck, 

Ere night-fall on the cliff a miserable wreck ! 


The Sphynx yet lives—of Revolution! Thou 
Wast sent to end the hour of sacrifice. 

Oh, were there not already o’er thy brow 

A thousands garlands hovering !—And lo! now, 
Thy faithless hand the knot still faster ties! 
And I have falsely read the starry skies : 

The Sphynx will not yet plunge—and thou to us 


Hast proved thyself to be no 


(Edipus ! 





THE YOUNG TRAGEDIAN.* 


BY MRS. E. 


OneE morning in the summer of 1812, 
the busy manager of an Italian theatri- 
cal company returned to his lodgings 
in a hotel, in one of the principal 
streets of Naples. His brow was con- 
tracted, and an air of disquietude 
spread over his whole countenance. 
He announced to the landlord that he 
was in an hour to leave the city with 
his company. Mine host divined that 
he would not depart in the sunniest of 
humors. 

“ So, you have not been successful in 
your search, Master Benevolo?” ask- 
ed he. 

“ Mille diavoli'—there never was 
such luck!” was the petulant reply. 
“Here, I have stayed three days be- 
yond my time, in the hope of finding 
what Naples, it seems, does not afford ; 
and now [ must be gone to play at Sa- 
lerno, without an actor of tragedy in 
my company !” a 

“And such a company !” 
Boniface. 

“ Such a one, indeed !—though I say 
it, it is the pride of Italy. A magnifi 
cent princess! Did not the Duke of 
Anhalt —— swear she was as ra- 
vishing in beauty, as exquisite in per- 
formance; with eyes like diamonds, 
and a figure superb as that of Juno 


herself ?” 


echoed 








F. ELLET. 


‘‘ Enough to make the fortune of a 
whole troop !” cried the landlord. 

** Well—and then such an admirable 
comic actor ; with a figure that is all one 
laugh, and a wit like Sancho Panza’s! 
A genius, too, for the pathetic; he will 
make you sigh an instant after a con- 
vulsion of mirth; and he weeps to en- 
chantment. He is Heraclitus and De- 
mocritus in one.” 

‘He is an angel!” cried the landlord 
with enthusiasm. 

* An unrivalled troop—a perfect co- 
ronet of gems—with but one wanting— 
the tragic. Ah me!—what shall I do 
without a Geronimo or a Falerio?” 
and the Impressario wrung his hands. 

‘Do not despair, Maestro,” said the 
good-natured host; “ you may find one 
yet to your mind.” 

** And whence is he to come 7—from 
the clouds? He must fall directly, for 
in two hours I must be on my way to 
Salerno. Some of my friends are there 
already ; and the performance has been 
twice postponed, waiting for me. I 
might have made such sums of money! 
Saint Antonio, how provoking to think 
of it!” 

“ You are disturbed, Signor impres- 
sario,” said the fat hostess, who had 
stood in the door during the preceding 
conversation, and now waddled for- 





* This little sketch is founded on an anecdote that appeared some years ago in a 
French paper, aud on an incident related in the biography of the artist. 
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ward, her hands placed on her hips, 
with an air of importance, “ because 
you have not been able to find a trage- 
dian for your excellent company ?” 

* Assuredly, buona mia donna.” 

* And you have tired yourself out 
with running about the city in search of 
one; and now are going to leave us, 
disappointed, in hopes that one will 
drop from the clouds tor you on the 
way?” 

“ Ah! there is no hope of that.” 

** No—for the heavens do not rain 
such good things at Salerno. But here 
—Signore—here is one ready fallen for 
you; and a capital fellow he is.” 

“ Who ?—what do you mean ?” ex- 
claimed both manager and landlord ina 
breath. 

“ Ah !—there is a secret about it that 
I know, but shall tell no one,” cried the 
hostess, with looks of triumph. “ You 
must not even know his name. But 
you shall have your tragedian.” 

“ My tragedian ?” 

“ Yes. He is a young man of pro- 
digious genius. He came to us last 
night. Oh, if you had but heard and 
seen him! All the maids were in 
tears. If he had only arobe and poig- 
ard, he would be absolutely terrific! 
Then he sang droll songs, and made us 
laugh till my sides ached. I should 
have brought him to you before, but 
you went out so early.” 

“ Whence did he come ?—at what 
theatres has he appeared ?” 

“ Oh, as to practice, he has had none 
of it; he has never been on the stage ; 
but he has a genius and passion for it. 
He has left his home and friends to be- 
come an actor.” 

“ Hem!” mused the Impressario; 
“let us see him. Perhaps—” 

The landlady had already quitted 
the room. She returned in a few mi- 
nues, leading, or rather pulling forward 
a lad, apparently sixteen or seventeen 
years of age. He was tall and stout 
for his years; but his beardless face 
and boyish features, together with a 
shuffling bashfulness in his gait, caused 
the hopes of the manager to fall to the 
ground more rapidly than they had 
risen. 

** Him?” he exclaimed in utter asto- 
nishment ; “ him ?—why he isa child !” 

“A child!” repeated the landlady ; 
“and must not everything have a be- 


ginning? He is a child that will make 
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his own way in the world, I promise 
ou.” 

‘‘ But he is not fit for an actor,” said 
the director, surveying, with a look of 
disappointment, the youth who aspired 
to represent the Emperors of Rome and 
the Tribunes of the Italian republics. 

“ Have a little patience,” persisted 
the dame. “ When you see his ges- 
tures—his action—you will sing another 
song. Come forward, Louis, my boy, 
and show the Signore what you can 
do.” 

The overgrown lad cast his great eyes 
on the ground, and hung his head ; but 
on further urging from his patroness, he 
advanced a pace or two, threw over his 
arms the somewhat frayed skirt of his 
great coat, to serve as a drapery, and 
recited some tragic verses of Dante. 

“That is not bad,” cried the Impres- 
sario, drawing his breath. ‘ What is 
your name, my lad ?” 

“ Luigi,” was the reply, with a not 
ungraceful bow. 

** What else ?” 

“ He is called simply Luigi,” inter- 
posed the hostess, with an air of mys- 
tery; “he has reasons at present for 
concealing his family name ; for, you 
see, he has broken bounds —” 

“‘Exactly—I comprehend; and the 
runaway would fare hardly if he were 
caught again. But I should like to hear 
him in Otello.” 

Thus encouraged, Luigi recited a 
brilliant tragic scene from Otello. The 
eyes of the director kindled ; he follow- 
ed with hands and head the motions of 
the youthful performer, as if carried 
away by sympathetic emotion, and ap- 
plauded loudly when he had ended. 

“« Bravo !—bravissimo !” he exclaim- 
ed, rubbmg his hands; “ that is some- 
thing like—it is just the thing! You 
will make a capital Moor, when you 
are set in shape a little. Come, my 
fine fellow, I will engage you at once, 
and you shall not find me a bad master. 
I will give you fifteen ducats a month, 
and here is the first month’s pay in ad- 
vance, to furnish your outfit. You 
must appear like a gentleman, and 
your clothes are shabby. Go now, 
make your purchases, pack up, and let 
us begone. I will have a mule ready 
for you.” 

The hostess led off her protégé in 
triumph, while the Impressario busied 
himself in preparations for immediate 
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departure. Poor Luigi, being new to 
the city and its pleasures, had contract- 
ed sundry debts the day before, which 
honor bade him pay before he made 
other use of his money. By the time 
these demands were satisfied, a round 
bill paid to the hostess, and a new coat, 
with change of linen, provided for him- 
self, not a traction was remaining of his 
fifteen ducats. But it was no less with 

alight heart and smiling face that he 
Siomed his employer, and the whole 
troop were soon on the road out of Na- 
ples. 
On their arrival at Salerno, the Im- 
pressario had advertisements struck off, 
announcing that a young tragic actor 
would appear in an extremely popular 
part. He presented him to the public 
as a phenomenon—as an example of the 
most wonderful genius, developed at a 
tender age. 

The Impressarie was walking briskly 
about giving directions, in the happiest 
mood imaginable, rubbing his hands, 
and congratulating himself on the pos- 
session of a prize. Visions of wealth 
in prospect rose hefore his eyes, as he 
saw the treasurer counting out the piles 
of gold just received. But, alas! for 
the deceptions of the world, his present 





joy and bright anticipations for the fu- 


ture! Fate breathed on his magic cas- 
tle, and the fabric melted into thin air. 

Luigi was behind the scenes, array- 
ed in an imperial costume of the mid- 
dle ages, endeavoring, by the practice 
of action and gesture, to habituate him- 
self to the feeling that he was sustain- 
ing the part of a sovereign. He was 
partly encouraged, partly abashed by 
the comments of one of the chorus, a 
young and lovely creature, whose ex- 
panding talents gave promise of future 
eminence. The name of Rosina, though 
not her own, will suit here as well as 
any other. 

* That will ne rt do, your Majesty,’ 
she cried, correcting an awkward move- 
ment Luigi had just made. ‘ Only 
think of such an Emperor!” and she 
began to mimic his gestures with the 
prettiest air of mock dignity in the 
world—so sauce y and provoking at the 
same time, that the lad vowed he would 
have his revenge in a kiss; and present- 
ly the little maid was chased around the 
scenes by Luigi, to the great disorder 
of his imperial robes and the discomfi- 
ture of his dignity. 

Suddenly there was an unusual bus- 
tle, and a sound of steps and voices 


without. “ The curtain is going to 
rise!” cried Luigi in consternation. 
“Gite me my sword—quick!” But 
the noise came nearer, and was in the 
direction opposite to the audience. 
What was his astonishment and dis- 
may when he saw advancing towards 
him the vice-rector, followed by six 
sbirri, with the manager, giving expres- 
sion to his utmost grief “and “despair. 
The young débutant stood petritied, 
till the vice-rector advanced, and lay- 
ing his hand on his shoulder, arrested 
him by virtue of an order from his Ma- 


jesty the King of Naples. It was his 


business, so he proclaimed to the sur- 
prised by standers—the whole company 
having rushed together at the news of 
this intrusion—to secure the person of 
the fugitive Luigi, and carry him back 
to the Conservatorio della Pieta dé 
Turchini, where he would be remand- 
ed to his musical studies, under the di- 
rection of the famous master, Marcello 
Perrino. 

The disappointment was too much 
for the dignity of the Emperor in petto. 
Luigi burst into tears, and blubbered 
sadiy; the pretty Rosina cried out of 
sympathy; and there was a general 
murmur of dissatisfaction. 

‘* Signore — Signore,” remonstrated 
the Impressario—* such a genius—he 
must not be restrained—tragedy is his 
vocation !” 

‘‘ His vocation just now is to go back to 
school,” returned the vice-rector gruffly. 

“ But, Signore, you are robbing the 
public—you are robbing me !” 

“Has not the worthless boy been 
robbing his Majesty, who -was graci- 
ously pleased to send him to the Con- 
servatorio after his father’s death? 
How has he repaid his Majesty’s pro- 
tection ?” 

“He is engaged in my service. I 
have advanced him a month’s pay.” 

*“ You should have thought twice 
before employing a raw youth, whom 
you knew to have run away from his 
guardians. Come, boy.” 

The sbirri laid hold of Luigi, and 
somewhat roughly disencumbered him 
of his imperial robes. The audience 
without the curtain at the same time 
manifested unequivocal symptoms of 
impatience. The manager was in ab- 
solute despair. 

** Let him only remain, and play in 
this piece ?” 

«Not a moment,” said the vice- 
rector; ‘we have no time to lose.” 
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“ Dear Master Benevolo,” entreated 
Luigi, who had dried his tears, “be 
not troubled about me. I will havemy 
revenge yet. I will be a tragedian in 
spite of them ‘” 

“‘ But my losses ?” 

“JT will make them up—lI pledge 

‘ou my word.” 

“ My fifteen ducats paid in ad- 
vance !” 

“ You shall have them again.” 

“Tf not in this world,” added the 
vice-rector, with a sullen laugh, “ you 
may keep your account open for an- 
other.” 

“Stay, Luigi,” cried little Rosina, 
as the men led him off, “ here is your 
handkerchief.” And she put hers into 
his hands. The lad understood her, 
and pressed the keepsake to his lips. 

“At least,” said the manager, re- 
covering a little from his disappoint- 
ment, “{ have not lost everything. The 
vagabond has left his trunk behind.” 
And he went to make his peace with his 
impatient audience. 

Next morning he ordered the trunk 
brought to him. It was very large, 
and so heavy that the servants who car- 
ried it imagined it to be filled with gold. 
The Impressario, having called together 
some of his friends to make an inven- 
tory of its contents, caused the lock to 
be broken. It was found filled with— 
sand. The young debutant, anxious 
to make a favorable impression, and not 
being in possession of a wardrobe, had 
had recourse to this piece of deception 
in order to command respect and atten- 
tion at the inns where they stopped on 
the way from Naples. 

Words cannot describe the rage of 
the manager. He vented it in execra- 
tions against Luigi, whom he denounced 
as a cheat, an impostor, and a thief. 
And his fifteen ducats—they had been 
thrown away! The ouly retaliation in 
his power was to write a letter full of 
violent abuse to the shameless offender. 
He did so—ending his invectives with 
the assurance that so base a fellow need 
never aspire to the honors of tragedy. 
Luigi said not a word when he read 
this missive. From that time he ap- 
plied himself with such diligence to his 
stadies, that his masters had no reason 
to complain of him. He bade fair, 
they all said, to rival Bohrer on the 
asian and Tulon on the flute. And 
for his encouragement and that of his 
comrades, a hall of representation was 
constructed in the interior of the Con- 
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servatorio, where those who desired 
might gratify a passion for the stage. 





Late in the autumn of 1830, it was 
announced that a new artist, of great 
reputation in Italy, would apper at the 
Théatre Italien m Paris. Great ex- 
pectation was excited, as his progress 
through the cities beyond the Alps had 
been a continued triumph. The im- 
mense audience was hushed in suspense. 
Even after the curtain had risen, the 
connoisseurs seemed resolved that their 
applause should not be bestowed till it 
was fairly earned. But when the dé- 
butant appeared, there was a hum of 
admiration at sight of his majestic, im- 
posing figure and noble countenance, 
expressive not only of power, but of 
frank good humor; and the first tones 
of that magnificent voice, swelling above 
the orchestra in lordiy music, “ like 
thunder amid a tempest,” yet piercing 
to the very depths of pathos, called 
forth a burst of rapturous applause. At 
the close of the piece the spectators 
vied with each other in his praises, and 
voted him by acclamation the first basse- 
taille of the age. 

The tragic opera of Otello was an- 
nounced for representation, amidst the 
shouts of admiring thousands. 

“T will go to hear Otello, since you 
bid me, Madonna,” said the ex-manager 
of an Italian opera company to the fair 
Rosina, now an admired singer, but in 
the midst of fortune and fame retaining 
the same excellent heart; * but I have 
no pleasure in listening to these French 
actors. They do not fill my idea of 
tragedy. Ah! the best days of the art 
are gone by !” 

* But, master Benevolo, you have not 
seen the new artist ?” 

“No, nor do I care tosee him. I 
should not like what pleases these fan- 
tastical Parisians.” 

“ But you must hear him. He is an 
Italian. I have an invitation for you 
written in his own hand.” 

“Ah! that is courteous and atten- 
tive, seeing | am a stranger in Paris. 
How came he to send it to me?” 

“He knew you to be a friend of 
mine,” answered the lady, rather em- 
barrassed. 

“ Ebbene, 1 will attend you, my 
lady.” And at the appointed time the 
ex-manager escorted the fair smger to 
the theatre. 

“There is a figure for tragedy!” 
cried he, in involuntary admirativn, as 
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the colossal form of the actor moved 
across the stage and bowed in dignified 
acknowledgment of the applause of the 
audience. ‘ Ha! I should like him for 
the tyrant in Anna Bolena!” But when 
his powerful voice was heard in the 
part, when its superb tones, terrible yet 
exquisitely harmonious, carried the 
senses, as it were, captive, the Italian 
gave up his prejudices, and joined in 
the general enthusiasm. And at the 
point w here the father of Desdemona 
curses his da ughter, Benevolo uttered 
a cry, into which the very soul of emo- 
tion seemed to have passe sd. 

“Wonderful! stupendo! tragico!” 
he exclaimed, wiping his eyes, when 
the curtain had fallen, and he rose to 
offer his arin to his fair companion. 

“But you must see him !”” persisted 
she, and led the ex-impressario behind 
the scenes. 

The wonder of the Parisian con- 
noisseurs advanced to meet them. Be- 
nevolo gazed in awe on the person 
whose performance had moved him so 
deeply, anc thought he saw the impress 
of majesty iu his features. Clasping his 
hands, he saluted him as the king of 
tragedy! 

“Ah, my good master Benevolo; I 
am rejoiced to see you at last! It has 
been my evil fortune that we have not 
met before. Now, tell me if you have 
been please. Think you I will ever 
make a travic actor?” 

“You are the first in the world,” 
“T am proud of my 





cried the Italian. 
countryman.” 
“Ah! mio fratello! but you had once 
not so good “an opinion of me. Ha! 
‘ognise your ok i. acquain- 


you do not r 
uaway Luigi 


tance—the ri 
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Wuen Lord Mahon had written his 
“War of the Macaulay 
thought it proper to welcome the noble 
author, with special civility, among the 
aspirants to literary distinction. He 
said it was impossi! ble not to wish sue- 


Succession,” 


cess to a man who, finding himself 


placed, without any exertion or any 
merit on his part, above the mass of so- 
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The ex-impressario stared in silent 
astonishment. 

“ | have grown somewhat larger since 
the affair at Salerno,” said the artist, 
laughing, and clapping his sides, “ But 
I forgot; I was under a cloud when we 
parted. Ah! I see you have a heavy 
recollection of that trunk of mine, and 
the fifteen ducats. I alws ays meant to 

ransom that unlucky trunk, but only, 
you understand, with my pay as a tra- 
gedian, to make you unsay your pre- 
diction. Here is an order for twelve 
hundred frances.” 

The ex-manager drew back. “JI 
cannot receive so much,” he said. 

‘ Nonsense, friend; you are too 
scrupulous. Bethink you; my for- 
tune has grown apace with my enbon- 
pownt.” 

Benevolo grasped his hand. “ You 
are a noble fellow!” cried he; “and 
now, as a last favor, you must tell me 
yourname. You act under an assumed 
one, I suppose !” 

‘Not at all; the same—LABLAcHE.” 

“Lablache? Are you, then, a 
Frenchman /” 

** My father was one; he fled from 
Marseilles at the time of the Revolu- 
tion ; but I was born in Naples. Does 
that satisfy you ?” 

“| always took you for a nobleman in 
disguise,” said Benevolo, “but now I 
know you for one of the nobility of ar- 
tists.” 

‘That is better than the first,” said 
Lablache, “and now you must come 
home and sup with me, in the Rue 


Richelieu. I shall have a few friends 
there, and la belle Rosina will honor 
us.” 


ESSAYS ON GOVERNMENT. 


ciety, voluntarily descends from his 
eminence in search of distinctions which 
he may justly call his own. If such 
attention be due to a nobleman for 
deigning to write on any subject, how 
should we receive a lawyer who writes 
in defence of popular liberty and ultra- 
democratic government. What polite- 
ness is too much for a professional 
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cantor formularum that puts faith in 
man’s capacity for self-government, and 
has the boldness to speculate and write 
freely about it. De Tocqueville was 
pleased to consider the legal profession 
the great anchorage of our institu- 
tions, the chief conservators of usage 
and worshippers of precedent who were 
always prompt to quote bad Latin and 
stare super antiquas vias, while every 
thing else was in motion about them. 
We shall see that he is supplied with a 
copy of these Essays, in view of any 
future edition of the Democracy in 
America which he may have in con- 
templation. He may look upon the 
general principle as substantially cor- 
rect, and upon this as a probatory ex- 
ception. If so, we have only to say 
that the principle must be a very knotty 
one which requires such a tremendous 
exception to prove it. There hath not 
been seen, no, not in America, such bold 
championship of the largest political 
liberty as the ten Essays of Mr. Hurl- 
but exhibit ; and he is, as is well known, 
a lawyer in full practice at the New 
York Bar. What this phenomenon por- 
tends we are at a loss to determine. 
Can it be possible that American insti- 
tutions are destined to produce a bar 
that can sympathize with reform—to 
prove that, contrary to the experience 
of all the world, an accomplished lawyer 
may be a philosophical democrat. We 
beg to commend these inquiries to the 
consideration of statesmen ; we proceed 
in the humble capacity of reviewers to 

ssess our readers briefly of an out- 
line of Mr. Hurlbut’s labors. . Their 
general purpose is suflicicntly indicated 
by the title. We may remark, how- 
ever, in advance that their author is an 
ardent phrenologist, and like all his sect 
of whom we have any knowledge, es- 
teems phrenology as the foundation of 
the only true philosophy of mind. 

The first chapter is devoted to an ex- 
amination of the origin of human rights. 
Man is created with certain innate dis- 
positions or appetites and capacities 
which, when combined in proper pro- 
portions, are entitled to the indulgencies 
which they crave. These indulgencies 
are his natural rights, of which the 
fundamental are the right of existence 
and of happiness. But as these pro- 
pensities and capabilities are not be- 
stowed upon all in equal proportions, 
and a disposition may grow up in some 
to encroach upon the nights of others, a 
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necessity for political government js 
created the moment man enters the so- 
cial state. A large share of the mem- 
bers composing the social body is con- 
stituted of children, and of diseased, or 
of morally or of mentally deformed 
persons whose reflective powers are im- 
perfectly developed, and whose impulses 
are inadequately controlled. Men who 
are not a law into themselves. 


“Government must supply the restraintg 
which the natures of these men fuil to 
impose upon themselves. They must be 
controled by the superior intellectual and 
moral power of the social body. They 
must be constrained ‘to pursue their own 
true and substantial happiness.’ They 
have failed to perceive it, by reason of 
their defective organization or imperfect 
culture, and government may restrain them 
until they are trained to a proper pursuit 
of happiness. 

“But, fortunately, this radically defec- 
tive class of human beings is compara- 
tively small; and the great mass of the 
civilized world are capable of apprecia- 
ting and acting upon the true rule of hu- 
man happiness: which is, to gratify all 
the desvres of man’s nature under the sanc- 
tion of the moral sentiments, enlightened 
by the powers of the cultivated intellect. 
This is the fullest enjoyment of human 
rights—the true exercise of ‘the largest 
liberty.” : 


A just government must result, there- 
fore, from the dictation and consent of 
the governed, and through their right to 
adopt it to the constitution of their na- 
tures. Its laws must be general in their 
application so as to bear equally and 
umpartially upon all. Government has 
nothing to bestow upon man, neither 
privileges nor honours nor titles. In 
illustrating this point our author touches 
with very appropriate severity upon 
some of the special legislation of the 
State of New York, which we take 
leave to extract. 


“ Tf one man be a king, all are kings; if 
one be a lord, all are lords; for, if the title 
exist of common or natural right, then all 
men are heirs to it. But if it be the arbi- 
trary creation of Government, and be ap- 
plied only to a select few, then, if there 
be any good or advantage in the thing, it 
is bestowed at the expense of all who 
have it not, and is an offence against their 
rights. Government, then, can bestow 
neither privileges nor titles, without vio- 
lating the sanctity of human rights, whose 
protection is its only proper function. 
Accordingly, the American people have 


ordained that no title of nobility shall be 
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conferred by Government. In theory, at 
least, we look to Nature to present us 
with the great and noble of mankind; 
and we yield to them the places which she 
has destined them to fill.* 

But there are elements in the human 
character which, if permitted to operate 
without the wholesome restraint of the 
superior sentiments, will adopt a substi- 
tute for arbitrary titles, and institute un- 
natural disparities in the social state. Ex- 
cessive pride and ill-regulated love of ap- 
probation, associated with the acquisitive 
instinct, will conspire to grasp at wealth 
and power through the means of legisla- 
tion, and thus obtain all the solid advan- 
tages of an artificial nobility, without in- 
curring the odium of its name. Crafty 
men will besiege the legislative power, 
and, resorting to various plausible pre- 
tences of public benefit, procure the passage 
of partial laws, through which they are 
enabled to realize extraordinary gains from 
rich monopolies and chartered privileges. 
The legislature professes to act only for 
the general interests of the public body. 
It must appear, therefore, that the com- 
munity are to derive great benefit from 
the particular law whose enactment is 

ressed by the special application of a few 
individuals. The applicants inay seek a 
law permitting them to unite their wealth 
for the purpose of advancing some parti- 
cular art or science. Suppose it to be 
Chemistry. Now, the public feel at once 
an interest in this mine. Chemical 
analysis, and the application of its truths, 
are of importance to all men in every-day 
lite. They who extend their researches 
into this subject, and bring new truths to 
light, are public benefactors. Well, the 
applicants are willing to take a charter 
from the Government, and to devote a part 
of their wealth to the investigation of this 
great branch of natural science. They 
offer to become public benefactors. The 
case is clear, and apparently the public 
are to reap a decided advantage without 
the least outlay. This is modestly insinu- 
ated by the applicants, and the ingenuous 
legislator feels the force of the hint. Nay, 
perhaps he was a little astonished at the 
outset to find sensible men asking the 
privilege of doing that which aledy 
wished to prevent, but which everybody 
rather desired to have done. What, then, 
can he do in return for these magnanimous 
philanthropists and charter-seeking pa- 
triots? They must not leave the legisla- 
tive halls as merely successful applicants 
for the privilege of conferring an unmixed 


benefit upon the public. Such virtue 
must have its due reward; and as these 
gentlemen have no sort of objection to 
aving it mentioned in their charter that 
they may have the privilege of banking 
for fifty years, it is granted to them, as a 
poor compensation for the devotion of a 
part of their capital to the cause of science. 
And so springs up a monopoly of science 
and banking ! The earth 1s now explored 
for minerals, and the haunts of men for 
credit. Chemistry and credit go hand in 
hand a while, till at length the scientific 
se of the enterprise becomes neg- 
ected by the corporators. They have not 
the same affinity for science as at first; 
their patriotism goes off in a gaseous state, 
and they adhere to the solids of their syg- 
tem! They will let your Franklins and 
your Davys achieve the honors of dis- 
covery, while they, as stockholders and 
directors of a “ Chemical Bank,’’ confine 
all their scientific transactions to the pre- 
cious metals, whose nature and value every 
body knows and fully appreciates ! 

A great city demands pure and whole- 
some water for the use and comfort of ita 
inhabitants ; and there stand in the lobby 
of the legislature benevolent gentlemen, 
whose philanthropy knows no bounds, 
and who are willing to devote their entire 
wealth to this most beneficent purpose. 
The halls of legislation resound with their 
“sreg asnbgoe enterprize meets with nothing 
ut favor, and a perpetual charter is grant- 
ed to the individuals seeking it. But that 
so great philanthropy should not be left to 
its own reward, they also receive from the 
legislature, as a poor equivalent, the privi- 
lege of banking. Forthwith the business 
commences, and thecrystal stream of pure 
and unadulterated water, which glistens 
at yonder fountain is to be carried to every 
man’s door. The genius of Health smiles 
upon the endeavor, and the budding rose 
of beauty shall bathe and expand into full 
and sweet bloom under these purifying 
influences! 

Alas! it is not so! The maid at the 
fountain starts back from her pail, for the 
water flows like mud! And we are told 
that the “ pure and wholesome water ”’ of 
the Manhattan Company of the city of 
New York has been repeatedly offered to 
intelligent horses, by whom it was “‘ most 
respectfully declined.” 


The second chapter concludes with 
an eloquent assertion of the necessity 
and the propriety of general laws, 


* There is a fear that a love of titles is gaining ground in this country; but I think there is no 
foundation of alarm. The poet has only slightly caricatured the Yankee character, who described 


him as one— 


“_. who would kiss a queen till he raised a blister, 


With his arm round her neck and his old felt Hat on— 
Who'd address a king by the title of ‘ mister,’ 
And ask him the price of the throne he sat on?” 
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“There is, says the author, “a moral 
necessity for the oo of this prin- 
ciple of general legislation. A Repub- 
lic cannot long endure without it. Pub- 


lic virtue will perish in the halls of 


special legislation. The laws must 
cease to confer privileges, and become 
the bulwark of human rights. They 


must be directed to the restraint of 


vice, and not to the restraint of busi- 
ness. All laws which have not natural 
morality for their foundations, are the 
tricks of ambition or avarice to defraud 
mankind.” 

The three following chapters present 

the clearest and most comprehensive 
view of the theory and true purpose of 
written constitutions of which we have 
any knowledge. Unfortunately, this 
subject has rarely received any scienti- 
fic treatment whatever. Even in our 
own country our political experience 
has gone far ahead of our political phi- 
losophy. Indeed, it is the peculiarity 
of the representative system to evolve 
wise institutions faster than wisdom to 
appreciate either the processes or the 
result. 
, At a time when the constitutions of 
somany States of our Union are under- 
going revision, the appearance of these 
discussions is particularly opportune, 
and we hope all who may have occasion 
to consider the subject of constitutional 
reform may refer to Mr. Hurlbut’s sug- 
gestions. He is clear and decided— 
we may add, conclusive -—upon the 
propriety of subjecting all political 
constitutions to a periodical revision. 


“‘ A constitutional amendment,” he says, 
‘is no more to be dreaded than a legisla- 
tive act; and in a State where the popu- 
lation is double once in twenty years, and 
wealth is quadrupled in the same period, 
the people outgrow their old Constitutions 
as certainly as children do their swaddling 
clothes. Many of the United States are 
at present pinched with the constitutional 
warbrobes of their infancy ; aud althougn 
these bodies corporate project in all direc- 
tions from out their antiquated garments, 
they so much dread the work of amend- 
ment as to be regardless of decorum, and 
linger on in their exposed condition. If 
it were ouly a point of taste, it would not 
be so serious a matter; but when the ad- 
ministration of justice, the correction of 
public abuses, and the progress of a free 
people are involved in constitutional 
amendment, it is worse than folly to op- 
pose it. Why should the people distrust 
themselyes? Has any convention assem- 
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bled to deliberate on a State Constitution 
in this country, ever done intentional 
wrong? This cannot be pretended— 
while it is known that the Legislatures 
have done many outrageous acts of injus- 
tice; and yet there are not wanting men 
who will endure this without complaint, 
while they are averse to calling a conven. 
tion for constitutional amendment with 
view to the purification of the Goverp 
ment, once even in twenty years. This 
can hardly rise to the dignity of hones, 
error—but it is called conservatism. Its 
leaders hold offices which might be dis 
turbed, while their followers tremble lest 
a reform might ruin the countzy. Con- 
servatism, indeed! What would they con- 
serve but precedent, which they can turn 
to individual profit, and place which they 
unworthily fil ? What do they fear, but 
the correction of abuses—what do they 
hope, but that the people may slumber and 
be despoiled? Do they doubt the sense 
and justice of the present generation—or 
do they not rather dread the correction 
and scourge which that generation longs 
to apply to their errors and corruptions?” 


In enumerating the various safegards 
to human rights which ought to be em- 
bodied in the Constitution, Mr. Hurlbut 
insists that the right to live should be 
included, and that capital punishments 
are an offence before God, and in the 
judgment of every well-regulated moral 
nature. He condemns with great se- 
verity the exclusion of priests from 
office as a virtual recognition of reli- 
gion, which the State, as such, can 
rightfully take no cognizance, because 
it cannot take cognizance of all. He 
advocates a rigid limitation of the 
power of sovereignty to contract debts, 
and adopts the doctrine which the peo- 
ple of New York has receivad with 
great favor, of submitting all questions 
involving the liability to contract a 
public debt, to the people for their de- 
cision. On this subject, Mr. Hurlbut 
observes : 


“When the people have paid what is 
necessary to maintain the independence 
of the State, and for the making and pro- 
per administration of the laws, it would 
seem that they have done all that can be 
required of them by way of contribution 
for public expenditure ; and that the State, 
having now coerced them to the very limit 
of its necessary purposes, ought to refrain 
from further compulsion. This may ap- 
pear to be avery narrow view of State 
sovereignty, and in comparison with the 
conduct of all governments may seem il 
liberal and mean. But I hold man indi- 

. 
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vidually to be sovereign—to be of right 
the complete master of his actions and of 
his estate, except when the State, from a 
moral or physical necessity, obtains a para- 
mouut right. But nothing short of neces- 
sity on the part of the State can take trom 
the rights of the individual man; and 
where he does nothing wrong, and the 
State lias no necessity, he ought to be as 
free from the authority of the State as if 
he were living in the purest condition of 
nature. 

It is not so difficult to acquiesce in this 
principle theoretically, aa to carry it out 
iu practice. What is necessary to pre- 
serve the rights of the people and for the 
public defence ? 

Most persous will agree to a liberal con- 
struction of this necessity, and consent 
that it may imply whatever is most con- 
veuient and immediately conducive to be 
the end to be attained. 

It will be said that common highways, 
being used by the whole public, and being 
couvenient for public aud private business, 
aflording facilities for citizens to attend 
their primary assemblies, elections and 
courts of justice, and to respond to the 
call of the authorities in a civil or military 
capacity, are necessary to the social body, 
and that the cost of their construction and 
repair may be rightfully eompelled by the 
vote of a majority of the people. 

And it appearing that common educa- 
tion is necessary to enable the citizen to 
understand his proper relation to the 
State; and that the security of the social 
body depends in some degree upon the 
intelligence of the citizens; and that the 
common schools of this country have to a 
great extent increased the number of citi- 
zeus Who are qualified for self-govern- 
ment, and diminished in the same ratio the 
number of the disqualified—it is claimed 
that these schools ure necessary to the safe 
existence of the State, and that the ma- 
jority may rightfully compel the minority 
to contribute to their support. 

I perceive no great objection to either 
of these, as falling within a proper con- 
struction of the true nec essity of a State, 
and, therefore, within the power of the 
majority. 

But I would still insist that the control 
of highways and schools ought not to be 
committed to the central power of a State, 
since the people can without imconve- 
nience attend to their management at 
home. Let the school district be sove- 
reign within its limits for all the purposes 
of common education, and let the towns 
and counties have the entire control and 
Management of common highways. 

But the general defence ofa State may 
require extensive works, such as fortifica- 
tions, military roads, &c., the construction 
of which may be committed to the cen- 
tral authorities, and the expense whereof 
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must be borne by the whole people. In 
determining what works are necessary to 
answer the demands of public safety in 
case of external war, of invasion or in- 
surrection, | know of no better rule for 
the State than to consider what a private 
person would require were he entrusted 
with the means of providing for the pub- 
lic defence, and were to set abont it in 
good faith aud on a plan of reasonable 
economy. 

If the single point of public defence and 
its reasonable facilities are kept constant- 
ly in view, to the entire exclusion of pri- 
vate and sectional interests, an enlighten- 
ed and honest legislator will find no great 
embarrassment in defining the limts of 
the public necessity, and may avoid the 
tyranny of compelling the ininority to 
contribute their money and labor for un- 
necessary and uujust public expenditures. 

The Constitution may be so framed as 
to guide the legislator in this respect, and 
the judiciary may compel obedience to it. 
It would nog be difficult to limit the power 
of taxation by enumerating the objects 
for which the public monies might be 
expended, nor would it be impossible to 
specify the particulars of such expendi- 
ture. But it we could not embrace them 
all in the Constitution by minute specifi- 
cations, we could, at least, enumerate the 
chief abuses against which we intended 
to be secure, and those we could name by 
way of prohibition; and by increasing 
the prohibitions as abuses arose, we should 
at leagth attain to something like com- 
pleteness in our constitutional safeguards. 

Many of the States of the American 
Union are in a condition to regard these 
observations with favor. 

The State debts which had been con- 
tracted prior to the year 1837, began to 
be discussed with considerable interest 
by the people during the commercial em- 
barrassments of that period. It was found 
that many of the States had been exten- 
sively engaged in constructing works of 
internal improvement, which were neither 
necessary for the public defence, nor like- 
ly to pay an interest upon their cost, if 
regarded in the light of an investment of 
capital ;—that these works had been in 
almost every case constructed by means 
of loans for which the faith of the State 
wis pledged, and that it was necessary to 
resort to further loans or to direct taxa- 
tion, in order to pay interest. The debts 
of some of the new States appeared to 
surpass the ability of the people to pay, 
and some of the old States hesitated to 
levy a tax, and made various shifts to save 
their credit and to keep up fair appear- 
ances. When it was considered that for 
many of these debts the people had no- 
thing to show but the bonds or securities 
of insolvent agents or their accomplices 
in frauad—for some an unprofitable focal 
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improvement projected by the representa- 
tives of sectional interests ia order to en- 
hauce the value of their private specula- 
tions—aad for others the bonds of insol- 
vent private corporations to which the 
credit of the State hal been loaned by un- 
just legislation ; and that the aggregate of 
these debts in some States amounted to 
near thirty millions of dollars, the pay- 
ment of which involved the honor of the 
State and compelled a resort to onerous 
taxation—there was awakened a wide- 
spread feeliug of indignation against the 
unscrupulous and extravagant legislation 
which had caused the public embarrass- 
ments—a feeling which in some cases 
threatened a repudiation of the public 
debt, but in far the greater saner of 
cases resulted in a determination to pay off 
the present debt, and to guard aguinst 
like injustice and embarrassment for the 
future. 

It was fit that the State of New York, 
which had departed as fur as any from the 
measure of a true necessity in Lee public 
works, and had set the example of con- 
structing works of internal improvement 
on speculation by means of borrowed 
capital, should first declare the sacredness 
of the public debt, gather up means for 
its payment, and place the honorand credit 
of the people beyond the remotest suspi- 
cion of bankruptcy. To this end her good 
men and her statesmen labored long and 
well; they opposed any further loans— 
demanded that expenditures for internal 
improvement should cease—and that what- 
ever deticit existed in the revenues of the 
State should be supplied by direct taxa- 
tion. They were sustained by the people 
—no further debt was created—a tax was 
levied—and at the next general election 
after the imposition of this tax, the politi- 
cal party which was in favor of it, and, 
indeed, had enacted the tax, were retain- 
ed in power by a larger majority of votes 
than they had obtained at any former elec- 
tion in the course of twenty years. 

In the course of the financial discus- 
sions which arose in the New York Legis- 
lature, during the session of 1841, Hon. 
Arphaxed Loomis, a member of the As- 
sembly from Herkimer county, introduced 
a sedialon designed to be incorporated 
in the Constitution of the State, for the 
purpose of protecting the ee. against 
an unjust and onerous public debt. It 
was soon afterwards called ‘the People’s 
Resolution.’ ” 


The sixth chapter is devoted to the 
Elective Franchise ; in which, after de- 
fining the general principles upon 
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which it should be withheld and con- 
ceded, the principle is boldly as. 
serted, that women are unjustly and 
unwisely excluded from its enjoyment, 
more particularly those who have not 
yet been called to share their social 
and political responsibilities with the 
sterner sex by marriage. Of this view 
we can only say at present that the ar- 
gument both for and against the exten- 
sion of this privilege is stated with greas 
force and fairness. We may remark, in 
this connection that Mr. Hurlbut’s doec- 
trine has recently been very ably advo- 
cated in England by one of the most 
philosophical writers upon the science 
of government which that country has 
ever produced. We refer to Mr. Bailly 
and his work on “The Rationale of 
Political Representation.’’* 

A subsequent chapter of Mr. Harl- 
but’s work is devoted to a general sur- 
vey of woman's rights and wrongs, in 
which her social position is canvassed 
with great freedom. If with the many 
virtues which adorn the fairer sex, they 
have one spark of gratitude, we invoke 
it in our author’s behalf, for he has 
entitled himself to their everlasting re- 
gard; and if in his own nature there 
lurk one particle of selfishness tu which 
any portion of his devotion to their 
cause might be ascribed, we might, ne- 
verthless, feel constrained to admire his 
sagacity in propitiating those whose fa- 
vors all know how to value. ‘ 

The most striking, and if we may be 
permitted to express our own opinion of 
such a matter—the most ably written 
essay in this collection relates to the 
rights emanating from the sentiments 
and affections. This subject is dis- 
cussed with consummate ability, and is 
full of interest throughout. Our author 
complains that the sentiments and af- 
fections are insufficiently protected. 
He sums up the evils sustained in con- 
sequence as follows : 


“The law leaves the citizen perfectly 
unprotected from the rudest insult by sim- 
ple speech. His truth, integrity, honor or 
courage, may be called to nought; the 
honor of his wife or daughter may be 
openly impeached by the rudest assailant 
—and thus his pride, his approbativeness 
and feelings of domestic attachment may 
be wounded in the highest degree, yet 


* We allude to this work because of its authority, and not claiming, of course, any 
"Tr for the proposition itself, 
Chapter VII. 
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the law leaves him to take care of him- 
self. The instincts of combativeness and 
destructiveness, however, do not desert 
him, but rush to the aid of these wounded 
feelings and inflict instantaneous personal 
chastisement upon the offender. Thus an 
assanit and battery is committed, and 
Justice removes the bandage from her 
eves and b-holds this as the first wrong ! 
She declares that no mere words can justi- 
fy a battery, and that the man beaten hath 
an action for his damages against him who 
smote him; and moreover, that so much 
does the law abhor bodily strife and de- 
sire peace among men, that the battery is 
subject to further punishment as a misde- 
meanor; so that he who smote the rude 
and insolent accusor must pay a fine to 
the State for the offence, and be imprison- 
ed in a common jail for a period fixed by 
the same just law. What effect has such 
asentence upon the prisoner? He very 
naturally desires to inflict chastisement 
upon the blind goddess herself, conceiving 
that she has done him far the greatest in- 
jury in the case. 
But let us suppose a far more serious 
case of wrong—that of ahusband injured 
in the most sacred of the marital rights. 
He detects the destroyer of his poem 
and kills him on the spot. This killing is 
sronounced manslaughter, for which the 
injured husband is condemned to the state 
prison at hard labor for a term of years. 
But suppose that he refrains from killing 
at the instant, and challenges the author 
of his ruin to mortal combat. The coward 
and villain takes the challenge to the po- 
lice. and the injured husband is arrested 
for merely sending the challenge, and con- 
demned to prison as a felon. But sup- 
ose the wrong-doer to accept the chal- 
Gass they go to the field, and the hus- 
band speeds a bullet to his heart; he dies, 
and in the eye of the law he is a murdered 
man, and the broken-hearted husband is 
pronounced a wilful murderer, and ex- 
piates his offence on the gallows! What 
ought he to have done? That only which 
the law allowed him todo. He should 
have left his house with great equanimity 
of mind, as soon as he discovered the 
damning deed which stung him with the 
deepest agony ; he should have abstained 
even from giving vent to his feelings by 
words, lest he should have used profane 
oaths, which the laws punish by a fine. 
He should have gone to a gentleman of 
the bar, coolly stated his case, and re- 
ceived for answer, that as there was no 
witness to prove the wrong, the law could 
afford no redress: but in case of a wit- 
ness, then he could have his action, and 
recover a compensation in money for this 
wrong! Yes—by our law money can 
atone for the deepest and darkest of do- 
mestic wrongs; and when the offender 
shall have paid the sum ordained, he may 
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go about at noon-day, serene and self- 
satisfied, as a gentleman and good citizen! 
Is it well to mock the iujured, in such a 
case, by treatiug this wrong as one which 
can be atoned for by mouey? Retain 
this sort of redress, if you please, for tbat 
order of men who will stoop to receive it: 
butdo notallow a wrong which destroys the 
happiness of a human beiag for life to pass 
with lighter condemnation than the least 
affence to the right of property. The 
stealing of property to the value of twenty- 
five dollars is treated as an infamous crime, 
and is punishable by imprisonment in the 
state prison for a term of years; and yet 
how sligh'ly is man’s happiness affected 
by the injury thus redressed! We have 
statutes for the protection of aaimals from 
cruel and inhuman treatment, making it a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment, while human affections are 
exposed to the deepest wounds without 
the slightest shield for their protection. 
The peace of families is exposed to the 
worst arts of profligacy. The parent may 
perceive the honour of a daughter to be 
ost; but the law, which took its origia in 
a barbarous age, and which recognizes in 
this no other injury to the parent than the 
loss of the daughter’s services, affords him 
only a compensation in money for that loss 
—to which may now be added something 
more, if the jury please, for the wounded 
feelings of the parent. Against the form 
of the remedy the injured party first re- 
volts, and next against the Fon of a com- 
pensation in damages. Those wanting all 
proper appreciation of the wrong, may 
salle be content with the damages; 
but those who have the keenest sense of 
the injury scorn your legal remedy, and 
go unredressed of the aah In either 
event, the wrong-doer escapes conviction 
for the moral offence of which he has 
been guilty, and enjoys the rights aud pri- 
vileges of a good citizen. If his deed 
were treated as a felony, he would scarce- 
ly fall below his victim. 

Mr. Chitty, in his learned and admira- 
ble work upon Medical Jurisprudence, 
notices a case of this character, where 
the defendant insultingly sent the £1000 
damages awarded by the jury to the in- 
jured father by a livery servant, with his 
compliments, and that he would with 
pleasure pay him another £1000 if he 
woul send him his second daughter. If 
this wretch had shared the fate of those 
who offend against the rights of mankind 
in a far slighter degree than he had done, 
what servant would have worn his livery 
or delivered his bitter taunt? And yet 
society consents to cherish such a man as 
a good citizen—to yield him all the privi- 
leges of citizenship—to allow him a par- 
ticipation in the moral control of the 
State —and would scarcely hesitate to 
promote him to office, while the petty 
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swindler is condemned to the dungeons 
of a prism. Nay, more; if the injured 
father should take such vengeance upon 
him as his feelings should prompt, he 
would become a criminal himself, and 
forfeit his liberty or his life for yielding 
to the impulses of his nature in vindicat- 
ing his honor and his happiness, where 
the law had failed to protect them.” 





How far the evils of which our au- 
thor complains are remediable by le- 
gislation is a question about which, 
perhaps, we might differ. That greater 
protection might be, than now 1s fur- 
nished we have no doubt. He thinks 
that these injuries should be treated as 
moral offences ; and the most enormous 
of them—such as most deeply affect the 
marital right and domestic woe and 
peace—should be ranked with the se- 
cond class of felonies both with respect 
to the mode of treatment consequent 
upon conviction and the civil disabilities 
which should ensue. He proposes to 
abolish civil action for slander and libel, 
adultery, seduction, assault and battery, 
and all other moral offences in every 
case where no direct and immediate pe- 
cuniary injury is sustained, and to sub- 
stitute criminal treatment as the sole 
measure of protection and redress. 

We could better appreciate the ade- 
quacy of this form of redress if we could 
see it stated in the form of a law. 
There are a great many difficulties 
which have ever environed this style of 
legislation; and almost every practical 
application of it has proved unsuccess- 
ful. The moment government attempts 
to take the measures of men’s moral 
susceptibilities, it is liable to the same 
error it has fallen into, in attempting to 
regulate hisreligiousconvictions. There 
can be no standard from the uature of 
things. Again, there are many conven- 
tional rights and wrongs which are not 
absolute; and the heinousness of vio- 
lating the one or perpetrating the 
other will depend much not only upon 
the individual who suffers, but upon 
the state or condition of developement 
of the society in which the injury oc- 
curs. We are aware that many ex- 
isting laws are open to the same objec- 
tion, and that all human codes are in 
this respect full of inconsistencies. But 
society has avoided legislating upon the 
sentiments from an abiding conviction 
of their liability and the danger of in- 
terfering with more substantial rights 
than are violated by their neglect. This 
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risk is supposed to have been less jn 
those cases where our laws have par. 
tially taken cognizance of some of the 
sentiments. We do not pretend that 
this difference in the risk actually ex. 
ists, or that the province of legilgsion 
is wisely circumscribed in this direction 
to its present limits; we merely ask to 
see a law much more wisely drawn 
than has ever yet fallen under our no- 
tice before we can recognize the prac- 
ticability of legislating over all the 
ground covered by Mr. Hurlbut’s pro- 
posifion. 

Chapters nine and ten are devoted to 
the considerations of the rights of pro- 
perty. This subject leads the author 
to discuss at some length the subject of 
Eminent Domain. He esteems the law 
upon this subject entirely too loose— 
complains that private property is con- 
tinually wrested from its owners in the 
name of the government for private use, 
and that no adequate compensation or 
redress are even then provided for the 
injured parties—that artificial credit ig 
given to individuals and to corporations, 
for no adequate motive, to the great in- 
jury of public morals and in violation 
of the most inalienable private rights. 
He believes fully in intellectual pro- 
perty and its owners right to legal pro- 
tection in its enjoyment—and seizes the 
occasion to give a very interesting and 
instructive historical sketch of the com- 
mon law upon that subject both in Eng- 
land and in our own country. 

Upon this subject of intellectual pro- 
perty Mr. Hurlbut drops a remark of 
quite too grave importance to be over- 
looked. The idea is entirely new, so 
far as we know. and but for its having 
originated in the mind of an expe- 
rienced lawyer we should have passed 
it by as too sirange to be true. After 
a careful analysis of the opinions of the 
Judges on the King’s Bench in the case 
of Millar vs. Taylor, and its subsequent 
discussion in the House of Lords, by 
which it was decided that at common 
law and previous to the statute of Ann 
upon the subject, the author had an ab- 
solute property in his book, Mr. Hurl- 
but proceeds to review the law in this 
country upon the subject, and half 
adopts the conclusion that a good com- 
mon law protection to literary property 
exists in every State in our Union, 
where the common law has been adopt- 
ed and not specially modified by statute. 
After noticing the Constitutional provi- 
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sions of the General Government upon 
this subject, Mr. Hurlbut thus pro- 


ceeds : 


“ The legislation of the Federal Govern- 
ment provides for a mode of securing the 
author’s rights, but leaves it open to ad- 
judication whether the common law re- 
medies do not still prevail. And I cannot 
better illustrate the present condition of 
the law on this subject than by stating the 
substance of the opinions delivered in 
the case of Wheaton vs. Peters, decided 
afew years since in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The plaintiff claimed for a violation of 
his common law rights as an author, by 
the defendant’s publishing his work with- 
out his consent, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Court was divided in opinion. 

Mr. Justice McLean delivered the opi- 
nion of the majority of the court. He 
said it wus clear that there was no com- 
mon law of the United States, and that 
therefore when a common law right was 
asserted, they must look to the State in 
which the controversy originated. Was 
the common law adopted in Pennsylva- 
nia? In general the common law of 
England was adopted so far as it suited 
the condition of the Colonies. But the 
judicial decisions, the usages and custoins 
of the several States muat determine how 
far the common law had been introduced 
and sanctioned in each. He doubted 
whether the common law on this subject 
was introduced into Pennsylvania, because 
it was settled before the decision in the 
King’s Bench in Millar vs. Taylor, and 
there was no evidence before the court of 
any decision in Pennsylvania on the sub- 
ject. 

He also concluded that Congress, in- 
stead of legislating for the protection of 
an existing right in authors in respect to 
their copy, created a right. And judg- 
meut was given for the defendant. 

It is ditlicult to determine, from the pre- 
vailing opinion of the Court, what would 
have been their decision in case it bad ap- 
peared that Pennsylvania had adopted the 
common law in respect to copy-right, al- 
though it is presumed that in that case the 
judgment would have been in favor of the 
plaintiff. 

Judges Thompson and Baldwin dis- 
sented. The former gave an opinion cha- 
racterized by the high sense of justice and 
sonud reasoning which ever distinguished 
his decisions. He assumed, as 4 proposi- 
tion not to be questioned, that in England, 
prior to the statute of Ann, the right of an 
author to the benefit and profit of his 
work was recognized by the common 
law. That no case had been cited or had 
fallen under his observation at all throw- 
ing in doubt that general proposition. 





Upon the abstract question, no decision 
contrary to that of Millar vs. Taylor had 
ever been made in Eugland. 

That the great principle upon which 
the author’s rights rest, is that it is the 
fruit or production of his owu labor—that 
the labor of the faculties of the mind may 
establish a right of property as well as 
the labor 6f the faculties of the body ; and 
it it is difficult to perceive any well-fuund- 
ed objection to such a claim of right. It 
is based upon the soundest principles of 
jastice, equity, and public policy; and 
that these principles ought to ensure the 
protection of literary property to the same 
extent as property acquire by manual 
labor. 

He stated that the old Congress of the 
United States, before the adoption of the 
present Constitution, adopted a resolution 
recommending to the several States to se- 
cure the rights of authors by making suit- 
able provisions for the protection of their 
copy-rights. That the State of Massacha- 
setts, in passing a statute in pursuance of 
this resolution, adopted a preamble, which 
treated the right of an author as one of 
the natural rights of man, and which con- 
tained this expression : 


“There being no property more peculiarly a 
man's own than that which is produced by the 
labor of bis mind.” 


The State of Connecticut, in pursuance 
of the same resolution, passed a similar 
law, with a like eoiubeeladcment in the 
preamble, of the natural rights of authors. 

The State of New York, in 1786, pass- 
ed a law “ to promote literature,” reciting 
that 


“ Whereas, it is agreeable to the principle of 
natural equity and justice that every author 
should be secured in receiving the profits that 
may arise from the sale of his works,” &c. 


Other States in like manner recognized 
the natural right of the author to a pro- 
perty in his copy. 

The Committee of Congress who re- 
parted the present law of copy-right, 
which was passed in 1831, acknowledged 
in their report, that from the first princi- 
ples of proprietorship, an author has an 
exclusive and perpetual right, in prefer- 
ence to any other, to the fruits of his labor; 
that though the nature of literary pro- 
perty is peculiar, it is not the less real and 
valuable ; that if labor and effort in pro- 
ducing what was not before paaeaie or 
known, will give title, then the literary 
man has title perfect and absolute, and 
should have his reward. 

The object of the law of Congress, 
said Judge Thompson, and to which the 
attention of that body was particularly 
drawn, was the protection of property, 
claimed and admitted to be perpetual and 


exclusive in the author. 
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He concluded that the law of Congress 
was merely cumulative, and that the com- 
mon law remedies still existed. 

If, said he, there. be a common law 
right, there certainly must be a common 
law remedy. The act of Congress con- 
tains nothing in terms having any refer- 
ence to the common law right; and if such 
right is considered abrogated, limited or 
modified by the acts of Congress, it must 
be by implication ; and so to construe 
these acts is in violation of the established 
rules of construction, that where a statute 
gives a reinedy in the affirmative, without 
a negative expressed or implied, for a mat- 
ter which was actionable at common law, 
the party may sue at common law as well 
as upon the statute. 

That whatever effect the statute of Ann 
may have had in England, as to limiting 
or abridging the common law right, no 
such effect, upon any sound principles of 
interpretation, can grow out of our acts 
of Congress. That there is a wide differ- 
ence in the phrasevlogy of the laws. The 
statute of Ann contains negative words. 
It declares that the author shall have the 
sole right and liberty of printing, for the 
time contained in the statute, and no 
donger; and these are the words upon 
which the advocates for the limitation of 
the common law right mainly rest; and 
it was for a long time considered by the 
ablest judges in England, that even these 
strong words did not limit or abridge the 
common law right, and the question at 
this day is not considered free from 
doubt. 

It was with such reasoning that the 
unsatisfactory opinion of the majority of 
the Court was opposed by a Judge in 
whom conscience reigned supreme, and 
who, compared with his associates on the 
Bench, was second only to Marshall in his 
endowment of the reasoning faculties. 

The power delegated to Congress can 
only be exercised for the protection of 
authors and inventors for a limited pe- 
riod; and perhaps the present statutes 
fulfil the design of the Constitution, so 
far as the period of protection is concern- 
ed. But these statutes afford no protec- 
tion to the foreign author. When his 
copy reaches our shores, any printer may 
republish it—may print any number of 
copies, in any form, and on such sort of 
paper as he may please, with such muti- 
ations or additions as he may see fit— 
and without the consent of the author, or 

iving to him any remuneration whatever. 

hile a bale of goods, owned by another 
foreigner, and sent in the same vessel 
with the author’s copy, is held sacred 
from theft, from trespass and from any 
depredation, and must be bought and 
paid for before it can be used by any 
who may desire to possess it. The 


owner, although an alien, may sue for his 
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goods in our Courts—may prosecute 9 


purchaser and recover their value. Exe. 
cution is awarded to him, and he may 
coerce paymeut by legul remedies, in the 
same manner as a natural born citizen, 
During the whole course of his proceed. 
ings he may remain abroad, and not even 
know the title of the Court wherein he 
obtains his redress. Not so the foreign 
author. The Act of Congress atfords him 
no protection, and if he can demand any- 
thing in our Courts, it must be by force of 
the common law; and according to the 
case of Wheaton vs. Peters, there seems 
to be great difficulty in obtaining a reme- 
dy from that source. 

Nevertheless, the question may not be 
considered as finally settled—there may 
possibly be a common law remedy for 
authors, both foreign and domestic, in 
some of the States. Take the State of 
New York for example. No doubt ex- 
ists in that State as to the adoption of the 
common law. It has always prevailed 
there by express Constitutional adoption, 
except such parts of it as are repugnant to 
the Constitution and the Statutes. 

If then an author at common law has 
a perfect right of property in perpetuity 
in his copy, as the ablest judges agree he 
cael this right is founded oo oe jus 
tice of the case, the fitness and reason of 
things—it ought to be determined that, 
wherever the common law prevails, the 
author may follow his copy, and claim 
protection for his rights.” 


If this suggestion can stand the test 
of legal scrutiny—and we confess that 
it comes to us with great weight from 
so responsible a quarter—we would 
earnestly recommend the booksellers of 
New York and Boston to “ stand from 
under.” We already behold in our 
mind’s eye the uncovering claw, and 
kindling eye, and the straightening 
nerve of the English authors, prepara- 
tory to a deadly spring upon all the 
predatory tribe of cisatlantic trades- 
men by whom they have been so un- 
mercifully preyed upon. Our Court 
Calendars, already overloaded, will be 
piled up with cases ad sectam Edward 
L. Bulwer, Charles Dickens, G. P. 
R. James, Archibald Alison, George 
Combe, Charlotte Elizabeth, Mr. Cau- 
dule, and £ s. & d. Our lawyers 
will begin to breathe again, and think, 
not as men without hope, of the glorious 
days of 1835-6, which many suppose 
have passed away for ever. We warm 
the booksellers again to stand from 
under. ‘ The bow is bent—make from 
the shaft.” 
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Our remarks have already exceeded 
the limits which we had allotted to this 
work, and we are still conscious of hav- 
ing given a very imperfect sketch of its 
contents. Of the argument and the 
illustrations by which Mr. Hurlbut’s 
labors are fortified and commended, 
and which constitute the chief value of 
these essays, we have been unable to 
convey any fair impression. The best 
and the most we can do is to recom- 
mend them; and the most we hope is, 
that they may fall into the hands of all 


whose minds are struggiing with the 
great principles upon which our politi- 
cal institutions are based—all who crave 
suggestion, and whose reflections need 
direction. Though we might except 
to some of the conclusions which Mr. 
Hurlbut has accepted, we have no 
hesitation in adopting the political phi- 
losophy by the light of which it is 
written, and in commending it to all 
who believe in man’s capacity and right 
to govern himself in society. 





LYELL’'S GEOLOGICAL TOUOR.* 


Tue publication of previous works 
on Geology had already given to the 
author of the present work a high re- 
putation as a man of science; nor was 
that diminished in the minds of those 
who listened to the eloquent lectures he 
delivered in this country. The cha- 
racter of Mr. Lyell’s investigations in 
Geology is marked by the most rigid 
and exact inductions. Nothing is as- 
sumed or taken for granted in his rea- 
soning; all ancient revolutions must be 
explained by reference to the present. 
With the greatest care he measures the 
results, the intensity and the duration 
of the causes now operating upon the 
surface of the earth; and these, he 
argues, furnish the key to decipher those 
rocky records of our planet, which fill 
us with such astonishment. It is clear, 
that from such an accurate observer and 
sound critic, science derives greater pro- 
fit than from a brilliant theorist or in- 
genious speculator. Yet, perhaps, Mr. 
Lyell eschews too much the exercise of 
that fac ulty, which, though akin to the 
imagination, has led the way in modern 
discovery and foreshadow ed the results 
of future ex periment and observation. 

We must, therefore, look for no ex- 
planation of phenomena from Mr. Lyell 
that are not consonant with agencies 
now in the course of de -velopment, or 
at least within the historic era. These 
agencies he has treated of at full length, 
in his Principles of Geology; and the 








* Travels in North America, in the year 1841-2 





series of observations given in the pre- 
sent work must be read to be enjoyed, 
in connection with views heretofore pub- 
lished, in the light of additional illus- 
trations. 

One very striking feature of geologi- 
cal interest mentioned in the ““Travels,”’ 
is that named the northern drift or 
boulder formation. No one, even if ig- 
norant of geology, can fail, if at all 
curious, to be impressed by the sight of 
the numerous rounded masses of rock, 
that seem to have been showered down 
over the whole northern region of this 
country; and many hypotheses rise 
spontaneously in the mind to account 
for the vast power of transportation of 
which these are the relics and proofs. 
Some flood of the wide and wasteful 
ocean over the continent, or the cease- 
less tributes of mighty rivers toa long 
vanished main are often imagined, while 
some derive confirmation from the relics 
to their belief in the deluge recorded by 
inspiration. 

his northern drift Mr. Lyell con- 
siders to have been, in part, carried by 
icebergs from northern regions, and de- 
posited, as the ice melted, in the lower 
latitudes, and in part torn and driven 
slowly along by the same agents, after 
grounding i in a shallow sea. This is his 
view. 

“ If we adopt the glacial theory, we 
must suppose the country to have been 
submerged, and that the northern drift 
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was brought here by large bodies of 
floating ice, which, by repeatedly run- 
ning aground on the bottom of the sea 
for thousands of years, and forcing 
along the sand under their enormous 
weight, polished and furrowed the 
rocky bottom, and on the melting of the 
ice, let fall their burden of stones, or 
erratic blocks, together with mud and 
pebbles.” 

In connection with the drift, the 
hard surface of the underlying strata 
was observed to be grooved and worn, 
and the manner in which Mr. Lyell 
accounts for these effects is a good ex- 
ample of his careful process. At Cape 
Blomidon, in Nova Scotia, he discover- 
ed furrows grooved in the rocks, and 
running parallel and near the shore, 


where the current runs at the rate of 


ten miles an hour. He asked a pea- 
sant in the neighborhood as to the 
amount of ice with which the shores 
were loaded in winter, and received 
answer “ that the icy blocks, heaped on 
each other, and frozen together, or 
packed, at the foot of Cape Blomidon, 
were often fifteen feet thick, and were 
pushed along, when the tide rose, over 
the sandstone ledges.” He also stated, 
“that fragments of the black stone 
which fell from the summit of the 
cliff, a pile of which lay at its base, 
were ohen frozen into the ice, and 
moved along with it... The conclusion 
was satisfactory, both that the floating 
ice had, in the lapse of countless ages, 
whilst the northern parts of America 
were submerged, transported the vast 
deposit of boulders and drift, and that 
the rocky masses enveloped in it had 
scored and polished the solid bottom of 
that ancient sea. From the vast quan- 
tity of transported matter, or from some 
fossils of an arctic type imbedded 
therein, the author concludes that the 
climate then was much colder than at 
present, and also, that then the climates 
of Europe and America bore the same 
relation to each other as they do now. 
But may not these shells have been 
transported from a higher latitude, as 
well as the clays and rocky fragments ? 
Do not icebergs at the present day 
reach the latitude of 40 degrees very 
nearly, the same latitude where the 
ancient drift ceases? And would not 
the supposition of a vast region be- 
tween 40 and 60 degrees covered by 
water, induce us to look for a me- 
lioration of the cold produced by an 
elevated region in the arctic circle ? 
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Posterior to the drift, is the gradual 
erosion of the ravine at the Falls of 
Niagara. Our author has allowed 
thousands of years to the duration of 
the glacial period ; other thousands rise 
before him as he considers the gradual 
emergence of the land from beneath 
the glacial sea, and then the falls begin 
within the present fossiliferous era, like 
a sublime clepsydra, to keep an ac- 
count of those numerous centuries, that 
are but the moments of a geological 
day. 

“ Mr. Bakewell calculated that, in 
the forty years preceding 1830, the 
Niagara had been going back at the 
rate of about a yard annually ; but I 
conceive that one foot per year would 
be amuch more probable conjecture, in 
which case 35,000 years would have 
bren required for the retreat of the 
Falls from the escarpment of Queens- 
ton to their present site, if we could 
assume that the retrograde movement 
had been uniform throughout.” 

But the records of the cataract are 
as nothing, compared to the lapse of 
time required for the deposition of the 
coal measures. Emergence and sub- 
mergence are successively marked by 
the coal and the associated sedimentary 
rocks. Even if we allow that many 
separate seams may mark but the os- 
cillations of a very circumscribed area, 
yet how vast is the period, indicated by 
the great thickness of the accumulated 
vegetable matter transformed into coal! 

The vast extent, richness and cha- 
racter of the American coal fields are 
treated with the attention the subject 
deserved both geologically and econo- 
mically. And here it may be stated 
that the author thinks that the Geolo- 
gical Survey of New York, by deterring 
speculative mining attempts to procure 
coal in that State, has already suffi- 
ciently indemnified the country. We 
would suggest that in each county town 
in the clerk's office, a small suite of 
geological specimens should be ar- 
ranged ; this would present an interest- 
ing subject to the view of professional 
men, and those who were engaged in 
the sale or purchase of land; and prob- 
ably tend greatly to the rapid deve- 
lopment of industry in the best direc- 
tion. 

The anthracite and the bituminous 
coal of the West are shown to be of the 
same era and source, and the difference 
in chemical constitution is attributed to 
the greater number of convulsions at- 
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tended by heat, by which the anthra- 

cite beds contiguous to the eastern Ap- 
palachians have been changed. The 
growth of vegetable matter now exist- 
ing as coal Mr. Lyell considers analo- 
gous to the formation of the Dismal 
Swamp. 

“That the ancient seams of coal 
were produced for the most part by 
terrestrial plants of all sizes, not drifted, 
but growing on the spot, is a theory 
more and more generally adopted in 
modern times, and the growth of what 
is called sponge in suc h a swamp, and 
in suc h a climate as the Great Dis- 
mal, alre ady cove ring so many square 
miles of a Jow, level re gion, borde ‘ring 
the sea, and capable of spreading itse IF 
indefinitely over the adjacent country, 
helps us greatly to conceive the man- 
ner in which the coal of the ancient 
carboniferous rocks may have been 
formed.” 

A strong corroboration that coal is 
derived from plants growing on the spot, 
is drawn from seams of coal interstra- 
tified with shales and sandstones at 
South Joggins in Nova Scotia. These 
beds are inclined at an angle of 24 de- 
grees, and numerous instances of trunks 
of trees were met in the sandstone, all 
terminating in the coal, as if they had 
been left upright and undisturbed save 
by the last convulsion, which has given 
all the beds the tilt above mentioned. 
Ten distinct forests were thus marked, 
a number of successive eras of vege- 
tation truly wonderful, but when the 
same induction is applied to coal beds 
in other parts of the world, surprisingly 
80. 

In view of the rise of the chain of the 
Alleghanies, Mr. Lyell strongly opposes 
the magnificient theory of De Beau- 
mont, attributing the rise of mountains 
to the secular refrigeration of the sup- 
posed fluid and incandescent mass of 
the interior of the earth. Uerefers the 
elevation of continents and mountains 
to the long-continued action of volea- 
nic fires—an agency of no hypothetical 
character, and still exerting itself in a 
linear direction like that assumed by 
mountain chains. The hypothesis of a 
fluid nucleus seems akin to that of ne- 
bule ; and the existence of vast spaces 
in the heavens filled by luminiferous 
ether has been rendered ve ry proble- 
matic, by the decomposition of many of 
these nebul into starry clusters, when 
subjected to the magnifying power of 





Lord Ross’s new reflector. So that 
undoubted masses of ether remain to 
be changed into fiery suns, while these 
latter are to cool down into earths, 
like our own, clothed with rock, and 
continent and ocean. 

It would be impossible to follow Mr. 
Lyell over all the interesting topics of 
science he pursues in his work ; he has, 
however, given us a few interesting dis- 
quisitions cf a social, political and edu- 
cational character; and we may here 
observe that he displays the same care- 
ful, cool, and unprejadiced observation, 
and accurate and critical judgment, as in 
matters of science. We might almost 
say that all his observations are some- 
what geological. So wary have his foot- 
steps grown in treading over ancient 
formations, “neither sea, nor good dry 
land,” that we detect something of the 
philosopher in all he utters. He has no 
flippancy, no hasty or ill considered con- 
clusions. It may be said that apart 
from the seriousness naturally given the 
mind by the stern details of science, he 
had no temptation to make a saleable 
book, by spreading the net for every 
chance jest, and treating e every object 
with open, downright sarcasm or sly 
drollery. These are indispensably re- 
quired from mere writers of travels, 
that we read for our amusement, and it 
ought to be well understood, so that a 
clever man in his way be not overwhelm- 
ed with indignation for merely laboring 
in his vocation. 

As an instance of Mr. Lyell’s fair- 
ness upon a much vexed subject, we 
would recommend the tone and temper 
of the following extract. 

‘* The more I reflected on the condi- 
tion of the slaves, and endeavored to 
think on a practicable plan for hasten- 
ing the period of their liberation, the 
more difficult the subject appeared to 
me, and the more I telt astonished at 
the confidence displayed by so many 
anti-slavery speakers and writers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The course 
pursued by these agitators show that, 
next to the positively wicked, the class 
who are usually called ‘well meaning 
persons,’ are the most mischievous in 
society.” 

One of the most interesting chapters 
in the book is a careful analysis and his- 
tory of the mode of instruction in the 
great English Universities. And here 
he disapproves entirely of the system 
of instruction by private tutors alone, 
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as tending to encourage mental inaction, 
repress high and enthusiastic aims in 
pursuit of knowledge, and degenerate 
into a mere matter of cramming. And 
yet may not such an element be well 
grafted as an adjunct to professional 
teaching; and would not the familiar 
suggestions of a far inferior man be of 
more value to the student beginning the 
mathematical course, for example, than 
the profound teachings of Dr. Whewell? 
Sull we cannot choose but deplore that 
so vast an amount of talent and learn- 
ing as is possessed by the professors of 
the English Universities, does not have 
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all the great scope it might under dif- 
ferent conditions. 

In conclusion, we can safely say that 
seldom have we read a book of travels 
so pleasant and so instructive; and we 
are really surry that the travelling pub- 
lic have obtained it so late in the sea- 
son, since a great part of the route is 
that followed by our summer tourists, 
But still there is every reason to be- 
lieve that this volume will present such 
attraction as to be considered not for 
this or the next season, but for many 
years, an indispensable scientific guide 
and companion. 





LOVE’S EMBLEMS. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, 
WRITTEN FOR MUSIC. 


Love’s meetest emblems are the flowers, 
The blushing flowers of Spring— 

Then bring me, dear, to charm my hours, 
Sweet leaves and blossoms bring. 


I ask not gems or costly toys— 
Their brightest ray is cold, 
And ours are simpler, 

Than can be won by gold. 


purer joys 


The gems endure, the roses fade, 
Yet something in the heart 

Still tells that Love is best portrayed 
By Nature, not by Art. 


The dews, that tremble on the leaf, 
But make its tints appear 

More beautiful than aught so brief, 
Except Love’s smile and tear. 


Their odors too a sweeter bliss 
To sense and soul convey, 

Than aught beside the early kiss 
Of Love’s unclouded day. 


Then bring me, dear, to charm my hours, 
Sweet leaves and blossoms bring ; 

Love’s meetest emblems are the flowers, 
The blushing flowers of Spring. 
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A WORD FOR ITALY. 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, 


“ My lord, there are two sides to every question, and it is needful and right that both should be 
asserted.” 


Tue third volume of the excellent * Li- 
brary of American Books,” published by 
Wiley & Putnam, is entitled “ Letters 
from Italy, by J. T. Headley.” The 
literary execution of this work, the in- 
cidents of personal adventure it reveals, 
and a certain spirited tone of narrative, 
render it, familiar as the subject is, quite 
worthy of the place it occupies. But 
while we cannot impugn the editor’s 
taste in these regards, and intend to do 
ample justice to Mr. Headley’s merits— 
which are by no means of an ordinary 
kind—we feel bound to designate some 
important errors with which these let- 
ters are chargeable, and, at the same 
time, call in question the justice of 
many inferences and opinions scattered 
through them. We are the more in- 
clined to assume this somewhat thank- 
less office, because the popular form in 
which this volume appears, the agreea- 
ble vivacity with which it is written, 
and a certain patriotic vein of feeling 
noticeable in many of the comparisons 
which occur, very winning to the self- 
love of American readers—all tend to 
make the author's views extremely pa- 
lateable. It is more than probable, there- 
fore, that they will be adopted indiscrimin- 
ately by that large class whose love of 
truth is not proportioned to their indo- 
lent reliance on the suggestions of more 
active and energetic minds. 

Mr. Headley intimates in his preface 
that these letters were written to exhi- 
bit his “transitions of feeling,” the 
actual impression, grave or gay, of the 
passing moment,—in fact aiming at off- 
hand and casual, rather than deliberate 
and serious inferences. It is to be re- 
gretted that this design was not uni- 
formly adhered to ; it is one the author 
is singularly fitted to realize. His forte 
lies in describing incidents with vivid- 
ness; he is decidedly melo-dramatic. 
Possessed of a highly nervous tempera- 
ment, a scene—particularly one of ex- 
citement—affects him intensely, and he 
is capable of re-producing it in language 
with remarkable success. The best 
a in his letters are those in which 

e relates adventures—the more start- 


ling and picturesque the better. He 
could write an inimitable volume of 
“Incidents of Travel ;” and it would 
have been wiser had he, like Mr. Ste- 
phens, thus judiciously occupied an ap- 
propriate sphere, and been contented 
therein. His volume is attractive and 
valuable on account of such descriptions 
as that of the “Man Lost Overboard,” 
“ Death in the Theatre,” “A Storm at 
Naples,” “ Artists’ Féte,” “ Peppery 
Englishman,” &c. Indeed, so marked 
is the idiosyncrasy we have noticed, that 
personal experience is not essential to 
enable Mr. Headley to give his readers 
the sensation of an event. Where he 
draws only upon recorded facts, through 
strong imaginative sympathy, the daz- 
zling or appalling circumstances he 
would describe rise before us with a 
sensible reality that is deeply impressive. 
As instances of this, his sketches in 
some of the magazines, of Bonaparte’s 
Marshals, are cases in point. Mr. Head- 
ley’s pen glides con amore over battle- 
fields and through Alpine storms. He 
would give the living daguerreotype of 
great actions with marvellous effect. In 
this respect he resembles Carlyle whom 
he seems to admire; and we counsel 
him to attempt a series of historical 
sketches, selecting only periods of in- 
tense activity and characters of extraor- 
dinary energy—leaving the filling up 
of peaceful epochs, the comprehensive 
deductions and the intermediate detail, 
to minds of a different order. And why 
should not the eclectic philosophy of the 
age be practically adopted in literature ? 
Almost every writer is one-sided. Cri- 
tics daily point out wherein the force of 
different authors lies; in one it is logic, 
in another sentiment ; one has an eye 
for the minute in nature, another a per- 
ception of the combinations of charac- 
ter. Suppose these talents could suc- 
cessfully codperate. In an imaginative 
work the process is doubtless too indivi- 
dual to permit this, but in relation to 
history—to which belong so many dis- 
tinct elements, such an idea does not 
seem quite preposterous. 

For bringing his lively descriptive 
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powers into the field of Italian travel, 
readers have reason to thank our author. 
He has taken us back to some of the hal- 
lowed places of the earth, and in_ his 
company we have lived over a rich epi- 
sode of the past—olim meminisse juvabit 
—in the solemn precincts of the church, 
beside the immortal statue, in the sha- 
dow ofthe moonlit ruin, amid the chast- 
ened light of cloister and studio, pine- 
grove and galleries. Scenes too of 
humor and privation—the everlasting 
war with fleas and vetturinos, the moans 
of the beggar, the dark eye of the monk, 
the auburn tresses of the English lady, 
ceremonial, folly, deception, frolic, poe- 
try, death—these and their symbols, so 
grotesquely mingled, so wonderfully 
contrasted in that land of beauty and 
anguish, have been pleasantly revived to 
our imagination by these letters. But 
when from the painter, our clever guide 
attempts to become the philosopher ; 
when he touches upon things iene 
and more endeared than the material 
objects—the passing life of that pleasant 
country ; when he discusses the charac- 
ter, the beauty, the destiny of that peo- 
ple—we are vexed that his external 
perception is so much greater than his 
inward sympathy, that he sees so much 
better than he feels, that he can so coldly 
and so lightly talk of a bereft, outraged, 
despoiled nation, and not, through the 
inspiration of a mighty and a just love, 
recognize on her crownless brow some 
sign of existent glory—some pledge of 
nobleness or truth ! 

We notice a few minor errors of fact 
which should be corrected if this agree- 
able volume reaches a second edition. 
The term Maremma is not applicable to 
the low lands around Ravenna and Fer- 
rara as stated in letter twenty-seventh. 
At the distance of fifteen or twenty 
miles from the latter city, there are ex- 
tensive marshes called by the inhabitants 
valli. Maremma designates only a pe- 
culiar region of country in the Agro 
Romano and some parts of Tuscany. 
The Mezzadria system is not prevalent in 
the Ferrarese province, as mentioned on 
the same page, nor universally in the 
papal states ; and the Bolognese terri- 
tory is so well cultivated that it remind- 
ed Lady Morgan of England. Sismon- 
di and other economists contend that 
this agricultural system of partnership 
called Mezzadria, has its own advantages, 
and that these amply vindicate its utility. 
In Romagna the lands are now in the 
hands of some small, many moderate, and 
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a very few large proprietors. Before the 
French revolution, perhaps two thirds 
were owned by the nobility. Since that 
event the order of things has undergone 
essential changes. Mr. Headley has 
probably followed old or unreliable au- 
thorities on this point. 

The tone of the concluding letter is 
rather too oracular for our taste. <A 
delicate and extensive subject—nothin, 
less than the character and destiny oi 
an entire country—is discussed with very 
little depth of argument or correctness 
of feeling. It is a little remarkable, 
that while nearly all travellers recog- 
nize the world’s obligations to Italy, on 
the score of literature and art, and tem- 
per their strictures on her present inac- 
tivity by acknowledging the past exist- 
ence of genius, they seldom remember 
that modern civilisation owes to the 
same land some of the most valuable 
elements of its prosperity ; and that the 
absence of restraint would as naturally 
develope there commercial and mechani- 
cal as literary or artistic talent. From 
the republics sprung municipal order, 
banks, exchange, and all the machinery 
of commerce and finance. Even under 
the depressing influences that now exist, 
we hear Mezzofanti cited as the greatest 
of modern linguists ; Nicolini as second 
to no living dramatist, and Segato as the 
author of one of the most extraordinary 
of chemical discoveries—that of petri- 
fying flesh; while the compositions of 
Rossini and Bellini are the most perma- 
nent sources of musical enjoyment in 
both hemispheres. In their divine art, 
at least, the soul of the nation speaks 
with unequalled power; and freedom, 
love, and self-devotion are breathed in 
strains too tender and energetic to war- 
rant the belief that they will ever wholly 
die from a land where is ever found 
their most adequate musical expression. 

The author of these letters might have 
profited by the example of English tour- 
ists in this country, and refrained from 
thoughtlessly merging the office of lim- 
ner in that of an analyst. To our 
minds, there is nothing more surprising 
in recent literature, than the assurance 
with which writers of travels undertake 
to pronounce upon national character 
and destiny. In science, finance, and 
trade, a man is soon convicted of pre- 
sumption who discusses questions about 
which he has little or no authentic 
ground of judgment; but any tyro in 
letters or life, who visits a foreign land 
fur a few months, is deemed a compe- 
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tent authority in relation to those subtle 
and comprehensive inquiries upon which 
even an intelligent native would enter 
with diffidence. Probably when Mr. 
Headley thought of his country—which 
he seems often to have done with a pa- 
triotic glow—its image did not rise be- 
fore him as embodied in rail-road cars, 
steamboats and hotels, but rather under 
the guise of some domestic Eden, whose 
secluded loveliness it had been his pri- 
vilege familiarly toknow. The America 
of his affections was not represented by 
a brawling demagogue, but in the form 
of some noble youth, full of sense, good 
faith, and manly energy, whose traits 
of mind and principles of action seetned 
to him the legitimate offspring of free 
institutions and an advancing civilisa- 
tion. Thus, under the superficies of 
Italian life, behind the insignia of police 
and mendicity, craft and superstition, 
should he have recognized the gifts and 
graces—the universal and inalienable 
signatures of humanity, which the inner 
circles of a people’s existence only dis- 
close. Then would he have perceived, 
that instead of causes for despondency 
alone, the condition of Italy also gives 
occasion for felicitation, when viewed 
with reference to humanity. The won- 
der, the mystery, the glory, the hope of 
her state, lies in the fact so apparent, so 
grand, that notwithstanding these long 
epochs of oppression, these baffled na- 
tional hopes, these priests and beggars, 
spies and traitors—the invader’s sullen 
footstep and the official’s jealous eye— 
Italy lives—not as a corporate politi- 
cal essence—but in the instinctive 
and characteristic life of her children. 
The energy, the tact, the sentiment, 
that once made her great, whose sym- 
bols are yet in her bosom, fascinating 
the stranger’s gaze, now in the grandeur 
of a temple, and anon in the smile of a 
virgin, here in the grim Tuscan’s verse 
and there in Angelo’s marble outline— 
still exist in the very blood of her sons. 
Tyranny has warped and marred her 
organic life, but amid all its infernal 
and persevering wiles, vitality has sur- 
vived. ‘To our view, this is a marvel- 
lous thing. What other nation could 
so bear the fiery ordeals of adversity ? 
What less spontaneous and intense 
character would not have been decom- 
posed and exterminated ? That so much 
individuality remains, that there is a 
spark of national honor, is a tribute to 
the nobility even of the present race, 
which the world would cordially acknow- 
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ledge in any unfortunate country but 
this—“ whose badge is sufferance.” 

“The Italians,’ says Mr. Headley, 
“want the steadiness of the English, 
while they have not the headlong im- 
petuosity of the French. Hence they 
shrink from great emergencies, and 
prefer the present evils that afflict them, 
to greater evils they may encounter in 
breaking off the tyranny under which 
they groan. * * * The poor and 
suficring have become too poor. ‘They 
are begyars, that do not care enough for 
liberty to fight for it.” 

We deem this language rather su- 
perticial. It is painful to us to hear an 
American echo the hackneyed com- 
ments of other travellers, and indirectly, 
at least, represent the present race of 
Italians as responsible for their’ condi- 
tion. We know how much virtuous 
energy can achieve, and are well aware 
that courage and perseverance can and 
do overcome difficulties apparently in- 
vincible; but there is a limit to human 
power, there are circumstances posi- 
tively overwhelming, and when an indi- 
vidual or nation becomes the innocent 
victim of misfortune, we deem it the 
part of Christian philosophy to inquire 
how they endure the ills with which all 
external struggle is vain —with what 
spirit they regard their adversity, and 
how far they preserve that urbanity of 
soul which tyranny is apt to blast, and 
that generous ardor of character which 
is the fountain of noble sympathies and 
brilliant achievement. We approach the 
subject of Italy in reference to her poli- 
tical and social relations as we would a 
brave soldier prostrated by wounds, a 
man of genius discouraged by poverty, or 
a lovely woman cast down by slander. 
There are trials that excite veneration 
as well as pity, and beneath which in- 
telligent sympathy can detect redeem- 
ing agencies, where speculative indif- 
ference finds only occasion for reproach. 
Italy should excite in every liberal and 
feeling mind, a chivalric emotion. The 
spectacle of her degradation shouid 
chasten all egotism, and while it kin- 
dies indignation against her oppressors, 
quicken the eye to see and the ear to 
hear what of good has survived the 
wreck, what vivid elements of national 
life yet linger, and to what extent the 
motives, opinions and principles of indi- 
viduals maintain their integrity, in the 
midst of so much apparent ontward civic 
renunciation. Such especially should 
be the point of view for an American. 








To the tyrants of Italy his utterance 
should be a deep and indignant protest ; 
to the people, earnest sympathy and calm 
encouragement. Let us for a moment 
recal the simple facts of the case, and 
realize against what a tide of adverse 
influences this devoted land is now 
struggling. Divided into eight states, 
between which all the arts of despotism 
are ceaselessly fomenting dissensiens, 
which varieties of dialect, climate, habits 
and interests habitually create :—Na- 
ples, governed by a king without one 
= quality ; Piedmont, by an acknow- 
ledged traitor; Modena, by the most 
ignorant and fanatical despot of the 
nineteenth century ; Rome o’ershadow- 
ed by a bigot’s sway; Tuscany kept 
quiet by the gentle encroachment of ar- 
bitrary cunning; Parma, ruled by a 
woman with scarcely a claim to ordinary 
respect; Venice and Lombardy, in the 
hands of strangers; within the entire 
realm the blighting enginery of super- 
stition, excluding all influx of light 
from more favored regions, and eighty 
thousand Austrian soldiers céoperating 
with this spiritual despotism by means 
of the spy and the bayonet; while 
around cluster the nations of the world, 
looking on either with complacency, to 
see how the gem of the earth, by excit- 
ing the cupidity of different govern- 
ments, tends to secure that “ balance 
of power ” upon which their tranquillity 
depends ; or, at least, with a lukewarm 
indignation that lifts no arm to succor 
and breathes no word of fraternal inte- 
rest! Tosay nothing of France, whose 
equivocal bearing, in case of a success- 
ful Italian revolution, experience ena- 
bles us with some certainty to anticipate; 
England, the proud, the free, the noble, 
has joined hands with the base despots 
of Europe, and allowed the private seals 
of the unhappy patriots of Italy to be 
systematically violated! Even here— 
in this land whose glorious and unique 
distinction it has been to offer an unmo- 
lested home to political exiles, even 
here the representatives of Papal and 
Austrian diplomacy have employed spies 
and transmitted to their base employers 
every act and word they could gather 
from the unconscious refugees, to indi- 
cate that they still were the advocates 
of free principles and national honor ; 
thus, in many instances, cutting them 
off, after years of absence, from a tem- 

rary return to the scenes of their 
childhood and the bosom of their fami- 
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lies! In view of such intestine and 
foreign obstacles, preceded, as they have 
been, by ages of intense social activity 
and warfare, and renowned epochs of 
art and literature, such as try to the ut- 
most the capacities of a soil and people, 
and leave a vast heritage, alike of pre- 
judice and glory, for the present race to 
suffer and enjoy—let the traveller, espe- 
cially from the New World—calmly in- 
quire what the most gifted and disinte- 
rested spirits can achieve for their coun- 
try. Is it not something that they still 
hope and struggle? Is it not much 
that every year witnesses scores of ex- 
iles and martyrs, whose burning zeal, 
after long restraint, betrays itself, and 
leads them either to foreign shores, to 
Spielberg or to death? Mr. Headley 
has but slightly informed himself in re- 
gard to the actual spirit that prevails in 
Italy, and of the events of the last ten 
years, Revolutionary movements never 
exceeded in point of bravery, self-sacri- 
fice and enthusiasm, have again and 
again, at various points, given the clear- 
est assurance that the heart of the na- 
tion is unsubdued. The particulars 
of these scenes have been elaborately 
misrepresented. A tigid censorship 
keeps the truth from being evolved 
through the press; and thus the spirit 
of liberty seems to die and “give no 
sign.” Ever and anon a paragraph an- 
nounces that a certain number of politi- 
cal offenders were shot, or a petty rebel- 
lion in some inland town put down, or 
that an author’s long promised work 
has been prohibited. These scattered 
and meager notices make little impres- 
sion upon most readers ; but to those cog- 
nizant of the real state of things, to those 
who have traced the detail of a single 
Liberal’s experience—they are very sig- 
nificant signs of the times. They whis- 
per of extensive plans frustrated by the 
intervention of venality and cunning— 
of whole bans of youth betrayed by the 
hired traitor—of families desolated for 
ever by the banishment of fathers or 
the murder of sons—of dawning genius 
checked in its bud by the fiat of power 
—of the brave career suddenly brought 
to an end—tie lofty hope extinguished 
in its bloom—the manly soul thrust 
back upon itself, and left no resource but 
such as may be found in its capacity of 
self-possession and faith ! 

There lies before us, as we write, a 
record of one of the latest of these abor- 
tive enterprises inspired by a patriotic 
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zeal and hallowed by martyrdom * 
There seem to prevail two opinions 
among the Italian Liberals as to the 
manner of realizing their hopes. One 
class regards popular education as the 
only sure ground of success, and its 
promotion the only just method of pro- 
cedure. They strive by the introduction 
of translations of the New Testament, 
D’Aubigné’s Reformation and other 
books fitted to inculcate freedom of 
thought—to disperse the gloom of 
bigotry and prepare the way for the in- 
telligent reception of civil freedom. 
Another party consider such means 
totally inadequate to the end. They 
would first liberate and then teach the 
people; and instance the revolutions 
of Greece in support of their doc- 
trine. Not a few of the most san- 
guine believe that the only requisite for 
the consummation of a national inde- 
pendence is the neutrality of Europe ; 
and that one judicious and well-com- 
bined movement, by encouraging al! pure 
Italian hearts, and inspiring the civilized 
world with sympathy and respect, would 
be the authentic germ of a progressive 
and lasting triumph. Without discuss- 
ing the comparative merits of these 
theories, we will only add that the ad- 
vocates of the latter have from time to 
time found reasons to confirm their 
hopes, in the state of local feeling at 
home and the spirit of the age abroad; 
and, under the influence of enthusiasm 
not always so irrational as interested 
opponents declare it, have made a de- 
monstration which for a limited period, 
in many instances has been perfectly 
successful, and in others, followed by 
instant and uncompromising vengeance. 
Such was the recent fate of two intelli- 
gent, well-born and nobly-endowed bro- 
thers, Venetians by birth—Attelio and 
Emilio Bandiera. The elder thus de- 
scribes himself in one of his letters 
couched in language singularly terse 
and vigorous. “Sono Italiano, uomo 
di guerra, e non proscritto. Ho quasi 
trentatre anni. Sono di fisico piuttosto 
debole ; fervido nel cuore, spessissimo 
freddo nelle apparenze. Studiomi quan- 
to pili posso di seguitar le massime 
stoiche. Credo in un Dio, in una vita 
futura, e nell’ umano progresso; ac- 
costumo ne’ miei pensieri di progressiva- 
mente riguardare all’ umanita, alla 
patria, alla famiglia ed all’ individuo ; fer- 
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mamente ritengo che la ginstizia é la base 
d’ogni diritto; e quindi conehiusi, é gia 
gran tempo, che la causa italiana non é 
che una dipendenza della umanitaria, e 
prestando omaggio a quésta inconcussa 
verita, mi conforto intanto delle tristizie 
e difficolta dei tempi colla riflessione 
che giovare all’ Italia @ giovare all’ 
Umanita intera.” This brief outline of 
character and opinions is no unfaithful 
portrait of a large class of Italian youth. 
There is a vein of consistent determina- 
tion and disciplined ardor of thought and 
feeling throughout Bandiera’s letters 
that reminds us of Plutarch’s heroes. 
We lack space to follow him step by 
step through his short but honorable 
career. Suffice it to say that privation, 
disappointment, unceasing anxiety and 
even the tears of maternal affection, 
wholly failed to shake his devout pur- 
pose or induce a return to his allegiance 
after having once declared himself the 
foe of tyranny. He and his brother, in 
attempting to aid an insurrection in 
Calabria, to which region there is every 
reason to believe they were allured by 
the secret agents of the government, 
were arrested, and shot on the mornin 
of July 25th, 1844, at Cosensa, with 
sent of their brave companions. 
They died as they lived, with heroism 
and dignity, and their last words were 
those of devoted patriotism. Owing to 
their position in life and the zeal of pri- 
vate friendship the atrocious facts have 
been made public. The numerous other 
similar examples proving the self-devo- 
tion of the educated Italians and the un- 
wearying and lawless measures in ope- 
ration to crush their agency, are sedu- 
lously concealed from the world. Were 
their history impartially written, we feel 
assured more hopeful auguries than 
those Mr. Headley suggests, would 
cheer the friends of Italy, and lead them, 
like the brave and unfortunate Bandiera, 
to identify her cause with that of hu- 
manity itself. A singleness of purpose 
such as often crowns with praise the 
victims of missionary zeal, has of late 
been often exhibited by the patriots of 
Italy, without eliciting a solitary word of 
admiration. 

Like other northern tourists, the 
author of these letters is struck with 
what he calls “the love of pleasure,” 
and “the living for the sake of living,” 
among the Italians. To this trait he is 


* Ricordi dei Fratelli Bandiera, editi da Giuseppe Mazzini, Parigi, 1845. 
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inclined to ascribe many of the evils of 
their condition. Some philosophy there 
doubtless is in this view of the subject, 
but there is another and more liberal 
aspect under which it may be considered, 
and one an American, with his peculiar 
ha»its of thoaght, is especially liable to 
overlook. In the first place, then, it is 
comparatively rare to witness excesses 
in Italy. The enjoyment so visible 
there has often about it elements truly 
benignant and admirable. The impres- 
sible temperament which quickens the 
avenues of sensation in southern climes, 
is not only the secret of much of the 

leasure there afforded by mere physical 
fife, but also of the delicate and peerless 

enius whose legacies delight the world. 
n our view, too, there is something 
highly consoling in the spectacle of 
human gratification derived from such 
available and natural sources. If God 
sends forth the breeze, and kindles the 
sun-set fire, bids the moon trace a silver 
pathway on the sea, and awakens a pen- 
sive murmur amid waves and foliage— 
to cheer and win the heart of man; if 
it is his ordination that through the 
beautiful we should approach the true— 
that the senses form a medium for 
the soul to commune with life—then 

leasure is not a treacherous accident, 
But a beneficent fact. Its auspicious 
influence is then only bounded by justice 
and self-respect,—the rights of others, 
and the essential dignity of man. There 
are times and circumstances wherein 
only the Stoic’s principles will minister 
to peace ; but that there is an epicurism 
founded on the legitimate exercise of 
our whole being, natural and spiritual 
laws alike declare. We cannot but 
recognize the genial as a vast means of 
good. We believe there are minds that 
are chiefly and nobly active only through 
the honest exercise of their sympathies, 
and that restraint and self-denial may 
blight as well as guard. Accordingly 
we rejoice in much of the life-enjoying 
spirit of Italy. We have seen it accom- 
panied by so much moderation and 
good-feeling that it, seemed often like a 
sincere hymn of unconscious gratitude, 
a reflection of the smile of Heaven. It 
is not altogether and universally ener- 
vating and selfish ; it is frequently ac- 
companied by a disinterested and urbane 
spirit, and is, after all, asa general rule, 
but the bright episode of a severe epic. 
As such we believe it nerves for toil, 
and prevents the ravages of care; lends 
graceful buoyancy to lile, and reconciles 
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man to his destiny. In the volume 
before us a lake at Tivoli is described, 
of which it is said that “ petrifying its 
own borders, it has contracted its limits 
till it bids fair to petrify itself to death, 
and become a stone lake.” <A similar 
process is observable in characters 
which are formed mainly on ascetic 
principles. Let not the puritanic mind 
of the North, therefore, deem its own 
creed applicable to all the world, or 
quarrel with a cheerfulness whose foun- 
tains gush from the throne of Divine 
beneficence. 

Some of Mr. Headley’s ideas in rela- 
tion to Italian Art are quite unique, 
He totally condemns Titian’s Venus on 
account of its voluptuous character, 
Taste is, of course, a principle not tobe 
objected to on arbitrary grounds, but 
there are certain recognized elements of 
criticism which should not be set aside 
by any liberal or just mind. Among 
these one of the most obvious is the 
rule that the productions of literature 
and art should be estimated by their 
own law. The intent embodied in the 
Medicean Venus and those of Titian is 
totally diverse. The Greek sculptor 
aimed to represent woman as an ideal 
form, as existent in the most delicate 
shapings of imagination, as a “ creature 
of the mind,” and “ not of clay.” The 
Venetian painter, on the contrary, strove 
to transfer to canvass an image of phy- 
sical loveliness, the object of passion,— 
woman in the actual phase in which 
she exists to the bodily eye. Both 
designs were legitimately artistic, and 
both were realized through the magic 
force of genius. To contrast them, 
with a view to form any clear opinion of 
their comparative merits, is as unreason- 
able as to weigh Milton and Crabbe, 
Madame de Stael and Cobbet, or Ho- 
garth and Martin in the same scales. 

But a more extraordinary hypothesis 
occurs in the following remark :— 
“ Passion and beauty a Frenchman and 
an Italian can paint, bat moral charac- 
ter, the high purpose of calm thought 
and conscious greatness, they have not 
the most dim conception of.”—P. 198. 
In his zeal for his own countrymen, 
whose praises are set forth in terms of 
unmeasured eulogy, the author has 
here suffered himself to fall into an 
extravagant error. We believe the 
majority of those who have seen Guido’s 
best Cleopatras, his Archangel Michael, 
and his Beatrice Cenci, have discovered 
something of “calm thought and con- 
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scious greatness,” as well as beauty and 

sion in their expression. If we mis- 
take not, the Virgins of Raphael owe 
their universal influence to the unri- 
valled exhibition of these very qualities ; 
and we doubt if “ conscious greatness” 
was ever more visibly depicted than in 
the features of his St. Cecilia. If moral 
tranquillity is not discoverable in some 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s portraits, and 
Domenichino’s conceptions, we know 
not where it can be found; and, to say 
nothing of the multitude of works illus- 
trative of the same truth by less renowned 
though scarcely less gifted Italians, we 
are confident that the words which 
a Danish poet puts in the mouth of 
Corregyio, while contemplating one of 
his own master-pieces, will find a gene- 
ral response : 


It seems to me 
As if in that poor picture there were still 
Something not wholly so contemptible ; 
Not color only, no, nor finishing, 
Nor play of light and shade, but some- 
thing 
Of solemn and sudlime.* 


To the same unqualified assertion of 
a prejudice for a general fact, we ascribe 
the opinion Mr. Headley somewhere 
expresses of the Italian language. Its 
copiousness, abundance of vowels, and 
frequent superlative phrases, as well as 
poetical origin, indicate only one side of 
its character. In the hands of Dante 
and Alfieri it becomes intensely vigorous, 
statuesque and concentrated. Indeed 
the most remarkable of its qualities is 
this very susceptibility of expansion and 
conciseness; of gliding from “ soft, 
bastard Latin,” to nervous terseness and 
emphatic brevity. 

Mr. Headley despatches the claims of 
Italian women with singular careless- 
ness, and we cannot but regret that no 
interesting personal associations existed 
in his mind to modify, in this instance at 
least, the hasty conclusions at which he 
arrives. On this subject he does not 
appear to remember that sympathy is 
essential to insight. Gossip is a mise- 
rabie guide whereby to explore the 
mysteries of character ; and observation 
—such as the passing traveller usually 
enjoys in the South of Europe, displays 
but a tithe of the existent female beau- 
ty. “Walk on a pleasant day,” says 
our gallant patriot, “ at the promenading 


hour, from the Astor House to Bleecker 
street, and you shall see more beautiful 
women than you will find in any Italian 
city though you walk in it a month.” 
This is undoubtedly a fact, nor one at 
all to be wondered at, when we remem- 
ber that it is not the custom in Italy for 
ladies to promenade the streets. ‘They 
are chiefly to be seen at home, and oc- 
casionally at the corso and the opera. 
Their lives are infinitely more secluded 
than those of American females, and the 
possession of great attractions only ren- 
ders them more so, by earlier securing 
them permanent objects of affection, and 
rendering the world less essential to 
their happiness. It is evident, too, that 
the disappointment Mr. Headley expe- 
rienced in regard to Italian beauty, 
arises from his own conception of physi- 
cal loveliness, as much as from any 
dearth of the beautiful. Most Amen- 
cans when they use the phrase “ beauti- 
ful woman” merely intend to designate 
a pretty face. But this is evidently a 
very narrow interpretation. The more 
legitimate idea of female beauty refers 
to form and expression;—the natural 
language of the soul finding utterance 
in the play of feature and the mould and 
carriage of the body. In these elements 
there is a charm which appeals both to 
the senses and the heart; they are en- 
during and have relation to character ; 
whereas regularity of feature and purity 
of complexion may exist in a doll. The 
beauty of a genuine Italian consists ina 
rare union of delicacy of temperament 
with majesty of proportion. In northern 
countries size is generally blended with 
coarseness. In Italy you will see a half 
Amazonian form combined with a deli- 
cious voice and child-like winsomness of 
manner ; the soft mingled with the noble, 
gentleness with dignity, grace with pow- 
er,—a kind of beauty, which Hazlitt has 
somewhere nicely defined as “ reposing 
on its ownsensations.” Such is the pecu- 
liarcharm which has made Italian beauty 
so famous in song. It is one admirably 
fitted to delight ardent and meditative 
natures. Its influence upon the heart is 
soothing as well as inspiring, and the 
epithet “mio bene” so often used by 
the Tuscan bards, justly conveys its 
praise. It is owing to this vivacious 
and sensitive temperament that the face 
and movements of a fair Italian are such 
an index of the soul. Indeed, perhaps 


* Oehlenschlager. Vide Longfellow’s Poetry of Europe. 
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the real attraction consists in this very 
consciousness we are made to feel of 
the vicinity of a soul. Emotion betrays 
itself with a readiness and truth that 
warms the sympathies at once. All the 
light and shade of thought and feeling 
beam from the countenance, and he who 
speaks—whether it be to breathe the 
words of genius, of wisdom, of sorrow 
or of love, realizes every instant that it 
is not to mere intellect that he unfolds 
himself, but to a sympathetic being— 
capable not only of understanding but of 
responding. ‘This expressiveness— 
quick, contiding and free, gives life and 
reality to form and feature. We are too 
pleased to analyze; we are, to use a 
mesmeric term, in relation with beauty, 
not merely spectators of it. Eye and 
lip, tone and gesture, smile and glance 
are all beautiful simply because they are 
informed with graceful and earnest 
meaning, as through an exquisite vase 
of alabaster glows the flame that is 
kindled within. 

Mr. Headley but partially recognizes 
the Italian character, and fails altogether 
in solving its apparent inconsistencies. 
He acknowledges, indeed, having wit- 
nessed instances of enduring and de- 
voted friendship among men, such as 
rarely if ever came to his knowledge at 
home. He also gives both sexes credit 
for that delicacy and regard for the feel- 
ings of others, so grateful and striking 
to the stranger from colder latitudes. 
This amiable trait, which smoothes away 
so many of the asperities incident to 
social intercourse, and increases so 
vastly the aggregate of minor but no 
less important sources of human enjoy- 
ment, is one no training can impart, and 
no system of manners secure. It is an 
urbanity born of feeling; it is a sym- 

athy that comes not from observation 
Gat consciousness ; it is the golden rule 
exercised not according to any abstract 
theory of human rights , but a refined 
and sensitive ideal of human emotions. 
“He jests at scars that never felt a 
wound,” says the lover ; the same truth 
may be as appropriately uttered by the 
friend and associate. Gentleness, and 
“ consideration,” whose coming the 
great poet so aptly compares to that of an 
angel, are usually practised by none so 
habitually as those who have the great- 
est occasion for them. We judge of the 
moral needs of others by our own, and 
do as we would be done by, not through 
the intellectual perceptions, but the 
heart’s impulses. It is the fine organ- 
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ization and quick emotions of the 
Italians that often renders their com. 
panionship so genial. When we go 
deeper than this, and inquire into those 
characteristics which have made their 
land and history the favorite materials of 
the dramatist, and associated even their 
proper names with the memorable tales 
of love and remorse, with the darkest 
crime and the most self-devoted attach- 
ment, with all which poetry has recorded 
that is most terrific and aflecting,—the 
two extremes of the awful and the ten. 
der,—we cannot but fee) that an extra- 
ordinary earnestness of soul is the 
secret of the phenomena. ‘The Italians, 
when we speak of them as a type of 
humanity, are the poets of the nations, 
They are more in earnest—not intellec- 
tually, but naturally—not from design, 
but temperament—in their genius, their 
passions, friendships and pursuits, 
Hence we differ from Mr. Headley when, 
speaking of love in Italy, he says,— 
“Nothing but the intensity ofa fresh 
passion can satisfy them, yet it is no 
affectation with them—it flames up in 
the heart with a freshness unknown in 
our cold climate.” There is nothing 
more consistent than the affection of an 
Italian when once aroused: disloyalty 
alone on the part of its object can van- 
quish it. They are to a remarkable 
extent the creatures of habit in regard 
to matters of feeling; and relations of 
amity and love continue with them often 
from youth to age—by a kind of moral 
necessity. In fact, on account of the 
very intensity alluded to, they are 
thoroughly sincere in what they feel, 
although so often profoundly cunning in 
whatever is the subject of cale ulating 
desire. Genuine feeling is from its own 
law, frank, cirect and artless; it is only 
half-conscious, selfish, ill-defined and 
fragmentary sentiment that developes 
itself otherwise. This sincerity charmed 
Shelley in the Roman women. It 
carries with it a nature such as Shak- 
spere has copied, and every unperverted 
heart loves. One reason for its preva- 
lence is that the Italian female charac- 
ter is infinitely more distinguished by 
pride than vanity. The latter quality 
is the prolific source of deceit and the 
foe of enthusiasm; while the former 
preserves the original fervor of the soul, 
and is a noble instead of a humiliating 
infirmity. Accordingly, there is much 
that is redeeming in the very genuine- 
ness of Italian feeling, especially when 
contrasted with the seltish rationalism 
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or frivolous tastes of other nations. It 
js true its moral value must depend 
upon the spirit it is of,—and the same 
ardent glow may foster the reckless 
dissipation of an Aretino, or the pure 
benevolence of Borromeo, kindle the 
murderous purpose of Fra Diavolo, or 
feed the gentle and devoted love of 
Petrarch; yet the energy, the concen- 
tration, the motive powe Tr, is an element 
of character worthy of admiration; and 
when directed by virtue, has created, 
and will ever create, the richest fruits 
of genius, wisdom and love. 

Mr. Headley is of opinion that Italy 
can only be regenerated through her total 
decay. He speaks of the age stamped 
on her physical monuments as indica- 
tive of a similar political and social de- 
crepitude. The parallel is unfortunate. 
In this and similar conclusions, one im- 
portant fact is not sufficiently kept in 
view. We allude to the great truth 
which only long observation and affec- 
tionate study will reveal, that life in 
Italy——in the dee ‘pest sense of the term, 
is to a great extent latent. The un- 
toward agencies at work ‘within and 
around her, drive inward and concen- 
trate the talent, sympathies and reflec- 
tion of the people. Exactly the reverse 
is true in this country. Here there is 
an excess of development. Almost 
every thought finds expression through 
the press; around the most casual opi- 
niens cluster the elements of party. 
Men act out their lives to excess. 
Their views, objects and characters are 
continually published; they are grega- 
rious, communicative, inquiring ; and 
generally devout conformists to public 
opinion. Individual privacy is rarely 
cultivated, and human existence has a 
full, undisguised and free play. No 
censorship, espionage, courtly influence, 
inveterate caste, political distrust or 
military dictatorship cloaks or chills the 
spontaneous display of character. In- 
des d its best elements are often dissipat- 
ed through this very “ unchartered 
freedom.” The Italian, on the contrary, 
is restricted in the expression of his 
thought and the inspiration of his enthu- 
siasm, unless they have reference to 
ends merely abstract or personal, 
Hence in proportion as his mind is vigo- 
rous and his feelings intense, he feels 
the necessity of living in himself, of 
seeking from outward life only the re- 
freshment of pastime and looking to the 
past—-to the triends of his soul—to his 
own consciousness, and to God, for scope 


and consolation. He lacks an arena. 
He is condemned to act the part of a 
spectator, but how false and unjust to 
imagine that on this account he wants 
either will or ability! No!—in other 
lands we are pointed to the libraries for 
the names of the poets ;—there some 
by-way converse brings us face to face 
with a bard of nature, uneducated it 
may be save by his own fervent senti- 
ments, and instead of reading oetry we 
hear it talked. In other lands we are 
taken to the popular assembly or the 
lecture-room to listen to eloquence ;— 
there, a peasant charms us with his 
rhetoric, or the song of a mechanic on 
his homeward way makes us aware that 
the art of music may be natural. In 
other lands we seek communion with 
individuals for their acquired informa- 
tion; in this, an instinctive quickness 
and truth of perception convinces us 
that mind however unfurnished, is more 
attrac tive than memory, however rich. 

Italy is, indeed, everywhere written 
over with the hierogly phie s of antiquity, 
yet nowhere have we so realized youth 
—the youth of humanity, of the individ- 
ual, the real youth of warm feeling and 
quick sensibility and credulous imagina- 
tion—the youth that speaks in the kind- 
ling eye, in the ready tone of sympathy, 
in child-like abandonment to the fresh 
and honest impulses of the heart. No- 
where has age seemed to us so young, 
so retentive of early feeling, so capable 
of entering gracefully into “the pleasant 
episodes of life. We talk of ourselves 
as a young nation, and yet it may be 
questioned if ever life presented a more 
uniform aspect of precocious age than 
in our own country. Aetivity, excite- 
ment, and self-confidence, be it remem- 
bered, do not alone constitute youth; 
and these traits of our being are allied 
to an incessant care and ambition which 
transforms the boy almost in a day, to 
an anxious, plodding man, and trans- 
ports the pretty child as it were, at a 
bound, from the nursery, to womanhood 
—not reposing, sunny and joy-dispens- 
ing, but careful, worn and “ troubled 
about many things.” 

Mr. Headley acknowledges there is 
much intellect in Italy; but this is not 
all; it is vivacious, graceful, effective 
intellect. Denied formal development, 


except in art or science, the genius of 


the people breaks forth in conversation, 
utters itself in the ear of friends ship, 
finds nurture in meditation, borrows 
strength from the master-minds of the 
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past—and has a real, conscious life, 
although to the world and the stranger 
its oracles are silent and its glories 
veiled ! 

In these and like considerations we 
trace a benign and universal law—that 
of compensation. Political institutions 
have an important bearing on human 
welfare, but man is essentially individ- 
ual, and the paternity of God intervenes 
between his outward destiny and his in- 
ward life. The condition of Americans 
is an enviable one among the nations of 
the earth, but its privileges are counter- 
balanced as far as the individual is con- 
cerned, by the spirit of his life being 
more responsible, monotonous and cold, 
—too hurried for grace, too ambitious 
for repose,—too disciplined for geniality. 
As an offset to their political restric- 
tions, the Italians have sociai and indi- 
vidual advantages, vivid sensations, 
noble memories, delicious local attach- 
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ments, rare and available means of cul- 
ture But we think Mr. Headley does 
them injustice when he intimates that, 
in general they possess that ignoble con- 
tentment which is slavery’s worst curse, 
We have seen too often the melanchdly 
eyes above their cordial smile, and 
heard their rich voices glide frora mirth- 
ful intonations to deep and _ pensive 
strains, as they spoke of their country, 
to readily credit such apostasy. We 
have known and loved too many honest 
and brave exiles; we have heard in 
terms too eloquent to be forgotten the 
whispers of hope and the mutterings of 
indignation; we have seen too much of 
their patience, sadness, and fortitude, not 
to feel that, however belied and pervert- 
ed, however thwarted and sneered at, 
there is indeed, among Italians, sucha 
thing as enlightened, consistent, and 
heroic patriotism. 


AMERICAN HUMOR. 


Ix a late number of the “Southern 
Quarterly Review” (a fair match for 
its Northern rival, by the way), in an 
article on the prose works of Cornelius 
Mathews, appeared some strictures of a 
kind so singular and mistaken, as to 
deserve, as it appears to us, some spe- 
cial notice. The writer of the article, 
himself at the head of the Southern 
scribes, a gentleman who, however 
slightingly we may regard the mass of 
his romantic and poetical efforts, has 
still, in several instances, proved him- 
self a sensible critic, both of men and 
books, though rather a comprehensive 
and hearty, than a very fine or delicate 
judge of either; a master of an ani- 
mated vein of description; as a local 
and personal historian excellent (in his 
magazine papers); and, altogether, a 
manly, intelligent, liberal, miscellaneous 
writer in the departments we have men- 
tioned, and a good specimen of the 
Southron, to boot, personally and intel- 
lectually, has still failed in his discus- 
sion of the subject of humor generally, 
and particularly in the case of Ameri- 
can Humor. When we consider, how- 
ever, that this is a quality which in the 
published works of this writer appears 
very faintly, ifever at all; and that to 


speak or write generously of humor one 
must be gifted with at least a ready 
appreciation of that genial attribute: 
it is not to be wondered at that the 
critic should have erred, though it isa 
little strange that he should have erred 
so widely on the subject of English 
humor. 

Without a number of the Review be- 
fore us we can only state these heresies 
from a distinct recollection of them, and 
we deprecate any close criticism of 
verbal inaccuracies. 

The following are the principal points 
we intend to touch upon, and which 
are prominently in the article of Mr. 
Simms. The reviewer notes what 
he considers a defect in the Ameri- 
can mind, with regard to humorous de- 
velopment; and broadly assertsthat we are 
without any humorous literature, though 
he makes a feeble exception or two 
afterwards. “Our published humor 
(says he) is a blank.” Shades of Irving 
and Paulding, and Sands and Holmes, 
assist us! Quips and cranks and wit 
pellets of Prentice, Lumsden, Jenks, Sol 
Smith, Neal, and all ye newspaper wits, 
pierce and puncture with your light-fea- 
thered shafts of glancing satire this awful 
heretic, and his odious heresy! Give 
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him no quarter! We have no Ho- 

rths! Most true; but Mount, and 

dmonds, and Deas have done some- 
thing almost equally clever to the second- 
rate pieces of Morland and the third-rate 
pictures of Wilkie or Landseer, or cer- 
tain of the Dutch school. Our comic 
artists are strictly American, a quality 
we find in few of our comic writers. 

Judge Longstreet is spoken of as the 
one clever writer of Humor we have. 
We know only the name of this gentle- 
man, and have been unable to get his 
book. We apprehend personal par- 
tiality has its undue influence in this 
estimate. Yet without the means of 
judging we should not express a preju- 
dice, perhaps, rather than an opinion. 
We therefore refrain from saying any- 
thing. 

The reviewer puts forth this doctrine, 
or rather apology, for the defect of hu- 
mor in the American mind. He says 
we are too serious, too much in earnest, 
too devoted to practical pursuits, to cul- 
tivate that joyous hilarity, to feel free 
to make sport and fun. He adds that, 
in this respect, we resemble our English 
ancestors, of all people in the world, the 
nation that has produced the finest hu- 
morists in comic writing and painting, 
and on the stage—the soil of all others 
in which the plant of humor flourished 
most vigorously. Now, English humor 
is as proverbial as Irish wit, Scotch 
shrewdness, French gallantry, Spanish 
pride, or Dutch phlegm. For more 
than three centuries English humor has 
been the finest in the world, the Spanish 
being the only literature which offers 
any pretension to rivalry in this depart- 
ment, and that only to a limited extent. 
Ever since the faculty of humor in 
writing has become famous (only in 
modern literature), the English have 
borne away the palm from all other 
nations. English comedy, farce, comic 
satire, comic prose, fiction, is the richest, 
strongest, finest, most delicate in the 
world. From Jonson to Charles Lamb 
what inexhaustible variety of excel- 
lence. Smollett and Dickens alone 
have more real humor than all the 
French, German and Italian novelists 
put together. Humor is the character- 
istic of the English mind, founded on a 
deep, manly, thoughtful character, and 
so far from being incompatible with 
seriousness or even deep gloom, that 
it springs a rich plant out of that fruit- 
ful and strong soil—such is the dictum 
of the best judges. Hear what Temple 


had to say more than a century and a 
half ago, and long before the appearance 
of Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Foote, 
O’Keefe, Addison, Moore, Goldsmith, 
Quin, Liston, Mathews, Dowton, Far- 
ren, Hogarth, Morland, Wilkie, Land- 
seer, Cruikshank, Dickens, Lamb, Hood, 
and more than as many again, names 
of equal brilliancy and lustre. The ex- 
tracts that follow occur in his essay 
upon Poetry :— 


“Yet I am deceived If our English 
has not in some kind excelled both the 
Modern and the Ancient, which has been 
by Force of a Vein natural perhaps to our 
country, and which with us is called hu- 
mor, a word peculiar to our language 
too and hard to be expressed in any other, 
(nor is it that I know of) found in any for- 
eign Writers, unless it be Moliére, and yet 
his itself has too much of the farce to 
pass for the same with ours. Shakspeare 
was the first that opened this Vein upon 
our Stage, which has run as freely and as 
pleasantly ever since that I have often 
wondered to find it appear so little upon 
any others, being a subject so proper for 
them, since Humor is but a Picture of 
Particular Life as Comedy is of general, 
and though it represents Dispositions, and 
Customs Jess common, yet they are not 
less natural than those that are more fre- 
quent among Men, for if Humor itself be 
forced, it loses all the Grace, which has 
been indeed the fault of some of our Poets 
most celebrated in this Kind. 

“It may seem a defect in the ancient 
Stage that the characters introduced were 
so few, and those so common as a covetous 
old Man, an Amorous young, a Witty 
Wench, a Crafty Slave, a Bragging Sol- 
dier. The Spectators met nothing upon 
the Stage but what they met in the Streets, 
and at every Turn. All the variety is 
drawn only from different and common 
events, whereas if the Characters are so 
too, the Diversity and the Pleasure must 
be the more. But asof most general cus- 
toms in a country there are usually some 
grounds from the nature of the people or 
the climate, so there may be amongst us, 
for this vein of our stage, and a great- 
er variety of Humor in the Picture be- 
cause there is a greater variety in the 
Life. This may proceed trom the Native 
Plenty of our Soil, the unequalness of our 
Climate as well asthe Ease of our Gov- 
ernment, and the Liberty of professing 
opinions and Factions which perhaps our 
Neighbors may have about them, but are 
forced to disguise, and thereby they may 
come in time to be extinguished. Plenty 
begets Wantonness and Pride. Wanton- 
ness is apt to Invent, and Pride scorns to 
Imitate, Liberty begets Stomach or Heart, 
and Stomach will not be constrained, 
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Thus we come to have more originals, 
and more that appear what they are ; we 
have more Humor because every man fol- 
lows his own and takes a pleasure, per- 
haps a Pride to show it. 

**On the contrary, where the People 
are generally poor and forced to hard La- 
bor, their actions and lives are all of a 
Piece ; where they serve hard masters, 
they must follow his examples as well as 
Commands, and are forced upon Imitation 
in small Matters as well as Obedience in 
great: So that Nations look as if they 
were cast all in one Mould, or Cut out all 
by one Pattern (at least the Common 
People in one, and the Gentlemen in an 
other): They seem all of a sort, in their 
Habits, their Customs, and even in their 
Talk and Conversation, as well as in the 
Application and Pursuit of their Actions 
and their Lives. 

** Besides all this, there is another sort 
of Society amongst us, which arises from 
our Climate and the Dispositions it natu- 
rally produces. We are not only more 
unlike one another, than any Nation I 
know, but we are more unlike ourselves 
tov at several times, and owe to our very 
Air, some ill Qualities as well as many 
Good. We may allow some distempers, 
Incident to our Climate, since so much 
Health, Vigor, and Length of Life have 
been generally ascribed to it, for among 
the Greek and Roman Authors them- 
selves, we shall find the Britains observed 
to live the longest, and the Aegyptians 
the shortest of any Nations that were 
known in those Ages. Besides, I think 
none will dispute the Native Courage of 
our Men and Beauty of our Women, 
which may be elsewhere as great in Par- 
ticulars but no where so in general; they 
may be (what is said of Diseases) as 
acute in other places, but with us they 
are Epidemical. For my own Part, who 
have conversed much with Men of other 
Nations, and such as have been both in 
great Imployments and esteem, I can say 
very impartially, that I have not observed 
among any, so much genius, as amongst 
the English; No where more sharpness 
of Wit, more pleasantry of Humor, more 
range of Fancy, more Penetration of 
Thought, or Depth of Reflection among 
the better Sort: No where more Good- 
ness of Nature and of Meaning, nor more 
Plainness of Sense and of Life than 
among the Common Sort of Country Peo- 
ple, nor more blunt Courage and Honesty, 
than among our Seamen. 

“ But, with all this, our Country must 
be confest to be what a great Foreign 
Physician called it, The Region of Spleen, 
which may arise a good deal from the 
great uncertainty and many sudden 
changes of our Weather in all Seasons of 
the And how much these affect 
the Heads and Hearts, especially of the 
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finest Tempers, is hard to be believed by 
Men whose thoughts are not turned to 
such Speculations. This makes us un- 
equal in our Humors, inconstant in our 
Passions, uncertain in our Ends, and even 
in our Desires. Besides, our different 
opinions in Religion, and the Factions 
they have raised or animated for Fifty 
years past, have had an ill effect upon our 
Manners and Customs, inducing more 
Avarice, Ambition, Disguise (with the 
usual consequences of them), than were 
before in our Constitution. [rom all 
this, it may happen that there is no where 
more true zeal in the many different 
Forms of Devotion, yet no where more 
Knavery under the shews and Pretences, 
There are no where so many disputees 
upon Religion, so many Reasoners upon 
Government, so many Refiners in Poli- 
ticks, so many Curious Inquisitives, so 
many Pretenders to Business and State 
Imployments, greater Porers upon Books, 
nor Plodders after Wealth. And yet no 
where more Abandoned Libertines, more 
Refined Luxurists, Extravagant De- 
bauchees, Conceited Gallants, more *Dab- 
blers in Poetry, as well as Politics, in 
Phylosophy and in Chemistry. I have 
had several Servants far gone in Divinity, 
others in Poetry; have known, in the 
Families of some Friends, a keeper deep 
in the Rosycrucia Principles, and a Laun- 
dress firm in those of Epicurus. What 
effect soever such a Composition or Medly 
of Humors among us may have upon our 
Liver or our Government, it must needs 
have a good one upon our Stage, and has 
given admirable Play to our Comical 
Wits. So that in my opinion, there is no 
vein of that sort, either Ancient or Mo- 
dern, which Excels or Equals the Humor 
of our Piays.” 


As we come nearer to the English 
than any other people, the offspring and 
descendants of the great Anglo-Saxon 
race, we surely must inherit their con- 
stitutional tendency, the turn for humor, 
that lurks in the blood of every true 
Englishman. No less is it a part of the 
character of the healthy and well de- 
veloped American. The sources and 
traits of American humor, we shall 
notice presently. Let us first take a 
glance at the comic (humorous) writers 
of other countries.—The Scotch, with 
all their keenness and intellectuality, 
their intelligence and information, want 
humor from their very defect in those 
qualities, implied by the possession of 
the other attributes. They want ar- 
dor, fire, impulse, enthusiasm. They 
cannot surrender as soldiers to an ene- 
my, nor as talkers or writers to unpre- 
meditated jests. This is true of the na- 
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tion which yet produced a Burns, a 
Smollett, and a Scott. Ireland abounds 
in witty writers, talkers, speakers, yet 
she has added little to the stock of Bri- 
tish humor; Goldsmith, O’Keefe, and 
a few others. The Irish want depth; 
like the Scotch, Swedes, and Frengh, 
they are quick and lively, but not re- 
flective or profound. We speak altoge- 
ther of the nation, and not of its Burkes 
and Berkeleys. Irish superficiality is 
better than Scotch, because without 
pretence or dogmatism. 

The French have no humor ; even the 
extravagance of Rabelais, the naiveté 
and ease of Montaigne, and the comic 
force of Moliére do not come under this 
head, And they are the only three we 
mention by way of exception to the 
general criticism. The French charac- 
ter includes wit, in most of its forms, 
genteel repartee, smartness, epigram, 
keen satire, but no flowing humor. They 
need exuberance. ‘Their minds like 
their soups are apt to partake of the 
maigre. The French mind wants body, 
for humor, substance, vigor, and the 
overflow of soul. They are too fastidi- 
ous and finical to sympathize heartily 
with strong humor or broad irony. To 
mark the true distinction between Eng- 
lish and French humor, look at their 
novels and caricatures. Paul de Kock 
is stvled the French Smollett, yet how 
thin and weak he is by the side of Pere- 
grine Pickle. Compare Hogarth, and 
Tony Johannot, Cruickshank, and the 
French caricatures. The latter are 
sketchy and scratchy, placed beside the 
manly English painters. 

French genteel comedy is as nearly 
perfect as it can possibly be, but where 
are the Listons, and the Dowtons, and 
Mathews ? 

The Swedes, the French of the north, 
resemble them exactly in this particu- 
lar ; even the humor of Miss Bremer is 
not so peculiar, or such as to be strong- 
ly characteristic. 

The Dutch painters had a species of 
literal humor, but nothing intellectual 
or generous. They do not appear to 
have risen to the height of idealized 
comic conceptions. This does not af- 
fect their exquisite skill and force of 
coloring. 

The Spanish picaresco humor is indi- 
vidual, yet they have only one depart- 
ment, and that in writing, long since 
exhausted. Their pride may have 
checked their humor, whose pomposity 
affords a fine field for ridicule. 
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Italian writers have no humor. Buf- 
foonery only can exist in an enslaved 
country. Shaftesbury proves conclu- 
sively that court fools can only be found 
in the palaces of tyrants, and buffoons 
among a nation of slaves. Humor is a 
manly quality, and requires the pure air 
of freedom to expand in. 

Germany—that treasure house of 
everything in authorship or manliness, 
has, as might be expected, humorous 
writers, and great ones, Jean Pau] at 
the head, yet scholastic or fanciful; no 
Goldsmith or Irving. Like a man of 
great capacity and compreliensive geni- 
us, Germany has humor, but it is only 
one of the attributes of a few of her 
writers, and by no means the greatest. 

The sources of American humor are 
various and novel, the scheming Yankee, 
the wild Kentuckian, the generous Vir- 
ginian, the aristocratic Carolina Plant- 
ers, the Camp meeting, the negro music, 
the auctioneers and orators, and fash- 
ionable clergy, life on the Mississippi 
and the Lakes, the history of every 
man’s life, his shifts and expedients, 
and change of pursuits, newspaper con- 
troversies, fashions in dress, militia 
trainings, public lectures, newspaper 
advertisements, placards, signs, names 
of children, man worship, razor-strop 
men. The trait creeps out in number- 
less ways. So far from being a duli 
people we are eminently cheerful. A 
true American, who is a manly charac- 
ter, is a most agreeable companion 
Foreigners often themselves dull, mee 
puritanical sour-faced folks in public 
vehicles, going on business, and in a 
hurry, and conclude we are al] a parce. 
of dullards. But they know not the 
American farmers, the lawyers, the poli 
ticians, the true gentleman. 

A fair plea for the severity of criti- 
cism on American humor is to be found, 
in a prevalent fault, we have often re- 
marked. 

Few American comic writers are suf- 
ficiently national, They too much like 
the Poets import their models, and even 
topics. The earlier copies of the clas- 
sic essayists were neatly executed (by 
Franklin, Wirt, Irving, Paulding, Den- 
nie); but later imitations of Dickens 
and Jerrold are much inferior. Yet for 
subjects, no observant humorist can 
easily go amiss. Our busy, active life, 
out of oe or in, is full of humor, ad- 
mitting of endless comic descriptions 
and satire. 

Our Painters have done better.— 
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Mount, Deas, Edmonds, are honestly 
national; yet Leslie and Newton are 
quite English humorists, save the deli- 
cious Dutch Gir! of the latter. Ah, fora 
fine Yankee face by the same hand that 
drew that most voluptuous outline of 
Mistress Polly Peachum, or that other 
master pencil that has illustrated for 
posterity the immortal feature of sweet 
Anne Page. Yet the first three are 
genuine humorists (though not equal 
to the last couple), of home production, 
to be cherished and proud of. 

In writing what have we actually 
done,—in essay, and comic fiction, and 
light verse? And we commence with 
the Patriarch and Sage; also, first hu- 
morist and periodical writer. 

FRrankLin’s quiet humor was charac- 
teristic of his calm sagacity and con- 
summate prudence. It hardly amount- 
ed to a distinct trait in him as a writer; 
though it afforded no slight evidence of 
individuality in his personal character. 
It was an accident rather than a 
prominent constitutional quality, whe- 
ther intellectual or moral. His style 
as he tells us was founded on Addison, 
but he did not borrow all of his humor. 
There was in the sage a peculiar though 
a restricted and narrow vein of comic 
observation, that was his own. Some of 
the apologues and familiar pieces are in- 
stinct with a fund of true wisdom agree- 
ably relieved by a pleasant irony and a 
lively manner. 

Wirt, too, another Addisonian writ- 
er : a man of elegant mind, if not origi- 
nal or with much force. Wirt the 
graceful orator, the tasteful scholar, the 
able lawyer, the incorruptible public 
character, the accomplished gentleman ; 
Wirt among his early attempts (too 
soon discontinued by the cares of busi- 
ness and of life) has left some of the 
best specimens of Addisonian Essay 
writing that we have had here in this 
country. Professedly a copyist, he has 
come much closer to his model than 
many of the English imitators of the 
Spectator who still enjoy a second or 
third rate reputation. Wirt deserves 
a place, for instance, above that of the 
author of the World or the Microcosm, 
and almost equal to that of the author 
of the Lounger and Mirror. 

Irving anp Pautpine, of the former 
we shall say more by and by. Paulding 
we rank with the Essayists, because 
the best humor is to be found in his 
Salmagundi Papers and _ occasional 
touches in Letters from the South, and 
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his copy of Arbuthnot’s Satire. The 
second series of Salmagundi, written 
almost entirely by himselt, is as good ag 
anything of the kind in Mackenzie, 
much more racy and forcible than 
Wirt. These authors constituted a 
true’ literary partnership, one of the 
very few genuine American instances 
of Beaumont and Fletcherism. Sands 
and his friend Eastburn, Halleck and 
Drake, and Bryant and Dana constitut- 
ing (we believe) the remaining excep- 
tions. 

Hawtnorne whose strength lies in 
a combination of rich quaint sombre 
fancy, with a delicate melancholy color- 
ing. The Tieck of this American liter- 
ature of ours (though the gayer fancy 
of the German is clouded in his case by 
a slight tinge of the gloom of puritanical 
New England, in itself one of the 
sources of romantic interest and in his 
case of the mildest tinge and softest 
hues) has shown gleams and streaks of 
humor in most of his tales, his best writ- 
ings by far. Whether in his essays or 
his meditative sketches, he sometimes 
discloses a vein of genuine humor, like 
himself however, rather of a gentle than 
of a forcible character. With more of 
Goldsmith than of Rabelais in it, though 
with little of the former and nothing of 
the latter. A graceful, pleasing humor, 
neither riant nor grotesque, nor very 
copious ; sometimes only just enough 
to satisfy the reader of its existence 
at all, and often with nothing more 
whatever. 

Joux Waters.—The writer nearest 
to Charles Lamb of any that we know 
in all English or American literature, of 
the same turn and cast of thought, with 
analogous sympathies, a similar delicacy 
of taste and fancy: and precisely the 
same kind of subtle, refined, purely in- 
dividual humor. This author is a ge- 
nius, his real name Carey (we believe 
a wealthy wine-merchant) honored be his 
calling ever after, for having produced 
this one writer. We should add a more 
detailed criticism on this most delicate 
of American writers, but that all our 
good things and others to which we 
could lay no claim have been antici- 
pated, and said much better than we 
could repeat them, in an early number 
of the Broadway Journal to which we 
refer our readers. 

Feurx Merry, E.A.D., has thrown 
off some charming humorous pieces— 
but prefers to advance the literary inter- 
ests of his friends and country by the 
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employment of a taste of delicate beauty 
and rare instructive tact in criticism. 
This author is one of the very few cri- 
tics not trained in the schools, yet na- 
turally fitted for the task. His natural 
fineness of perception amounts to what 
in other men would be called elaborate 
judgment. He makes as many beauties 
as he finds : and he finds all. In his 
apparently indirect, evasive, rather 
courtly style of criticism, he man- 
ages to convey a full and fair impression 
while he seems not to actually exhaust 
the topic. His humor, admirable in 
letters and the few essays he has pub- 
lished, is pure, and with much of Lamb’s 
fineness and fancy, and a great deal of 
the heart and feeling of Goldsmith. A 
volame of Felix Merry’s Fireside Es- 
says would be worth a great dea! more 
than a great dea! of other matter that he 
has published or may publish in that ge- 
nerally admirable series of his editing, 
the Library of Choice Reading. 

This writer is the youngest and the 
last of these we shall mention in this 
department. Doubtless other humorous 
writers are to be found, the authors of a 
few good anonymous pieces, but we are 
ignorant of their names and productions. 
We have enumerated the best, such as 
will be read a century hence, and for 
that reason none the less worthy of 
being read now. 

Humorous Fiction.—Irving stands 
confessedly atthe head. After the bril- 
liant portrait by John Neal in Black- 
wood, after the just portrait. rather too 
cramped and finical, of Bulwer in his 
England and the English, and of Miss 
Martineau in her American Travels ; 
especially after the capital character by 
James in the review of American Fic- 
tion in the Foreign Quarterly (said to 
be by James, and if so, the second good 
thing he has written, spite his dull and 
interminable novels—the other good 
thing being the fine poem “ the Monks 
of Old,” in Longfellow’s Waif): What 
can we say of this finished comic paint- 
er, the equal on paper of Douw and 
Wilkie and Stewart Newton on can- 
vass. We mentioned this classic name 
for another reason ; to point out the dis- 
tinction between Irving and Paulding : 
and to remark upon the nationality of 
his comic writing. Irving is more ge- 
nial than his former associate, Jess 
severe and saturnine, with (as a writer 
at least) a great dea] more of bonhom- 
mie and good neture. Paulding is more 


forcible in sarcasm, equally ingenious 
and master of a true English style ; we 
speak only of his Salmagundi and Let- 
ters. Most of John Bull is slight—too 
professedly a copy. Of the late novels 
of this author we say nothing ; we think 
he should have done better or done no- 
thing in that way at all: we rate the 
second series of his Salmagundi as 
worth all of his aovels put together. 

As to the American character of his 
humor, Irving’s Dutch humor (his best) 
is half American at least. His English 
descriptions, admirable as they are, 
were written by the inheritor of Gold- 
smith’s genius, and not by one who 
shows in them anything American ; and 
his general comic touches are such asa 
humorist, who is a citizen of the world, 
might have thrown off. Paulding is 
more exclusive despite his imitations. 
Of the Essayists, Franklin and Wirt 
are Yankee and Virginian in the midst 
of their most Addisonian English. Haw- 
thorne is a genuine son of New Eng- 
land on the poetical side of the family 
—while John Waters and Felix Merry, 
true American gentlemen, are more 
Cosmopolitan as humorists, and might 
have been born, so far as their humor 
marks them, in Fngland as well as in 
the Empire State. To do the latter 
writer justice, he is almost rabidly 
American, as much so as his fastidious 
and easy nature will allow him to be 
as a critic—talks of building up our 
literature, copyright, and the claims of 
American writers, in the most enthu- 
siastic style compatible with true ele- 
gance and a little fastidiousness. Al- 
ready he has done more for American 
and (for some later and old) English 
authors than any other one writer in the 
country. 

Sanps left behind him rather speci- 
mens of what he could do than any full 
development of his true genius, by which 
he can be safely judged. His powers 
were great in broad farcical description, 
as well as in another quite dissimilar 
department. He had excellent sense, 
manly feeling, and power of language, 
and for an American of his age uncom- 
mon scholarship of the most thorough 
and catholic description. He had a 
turn for descriptive poetry, and a true 
genius for comic satire. In burlesque, 
especially, he is admirable. He died 
young, but he has left enough behind 
him to prove that he would have reached 
a high place in literature, at least in the 
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department of humorous irony, and have 
attained at the same time a respectable 
rank as a miscellaneous writer. 
Hawes, in a line inferior, that of 
vivid actual description, was almost 
equal to Sands, and as a clever fellow, 
can hardly be too much regretted. He, 
too, died young. Thus far the too 
common fate of American genius: the 
remature lot of Drake, Brainard and 
Rekers - he has great animation of 
style, and a knack of writing on sport- 
ing subjects, and telling sporting stories, 
that the most unsportsmanlike readers 
can read with pleasure and sympathy. 
Harry Fravyco, and certain other 
comic tales and sketches by the same 
writer, contain capital humorous scenes 
and characters. For the power of 
working up a comic tale, we place Mr. 
Briggs on a par with Paulding in his 
novels, and much above Miss Leslie and 
Joseph Neal. Mrs. Kirkland (Mary 
Clavers) has written more tales of a 
similar class, almost equal, but we 
think, no American writer has written 
any one purely comic sketch better of 
its kind than the most laughable history 
of John Dobs and his Cantelope. We 
ought to have classed Mr. Briggs with 
the essayists perhaps, though he is not 
properly an Essay writer. His forte is 
strong manly satire, of all sorts of affec- 
tation and pretences. His style is mod- 
elled on Swift, and the best school of 
plain English writing. As a critic he 
1s caustic, yet generally just; his irony 
is keen and cutting; his sketches in the 
Broadway Journal are the most read- 
able things of the kind published on this 
side of the Atlantic. With the aid of 
one of the most ingenious critics, and a 
prose poet of much force, imagination, 
invention and versatility, Mr. Poe, this 
weekly cannot fail to become in its way 
a classic, like the “ London Journal,” or 
the “ Athenzum.” There is force and 
vivacity of description in Joseph Neal’s 
sketches, but we are told they are 
meant as direct copies of Dickens, and 
for that reason lose all claim, on purely 
American grounds, to our special atten- 
tion. They are almost uniformly cari- 
catures, and together with strength, 
they have a good deal of coarseness. 
Yet they are good of their class, and 
seem to have hit the popular taste. 
Miss Lestiz, another Philadelphia 
scribe, is very clever in domestic pic- 
tures, and has a certain vein of strong 
sense, and a tinge of masculine humor, 
not exactly the thing we like in a fair 
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lady or authoress. She is surpassed by 
Mrs. Clavers, perhaps, on the whole, the 
best magazinist (in tales and sketches 
of American life) we have. This writer 
is fresh, lively, audible, and full of vent, 
a sensible thinker, a keen observer, and 
mistress of an agreeable style; in de- 
scription and narration her writings are 
thoroughly pervaded by the American 
spirit. 

Cornetivs Matuews is the last 
writer of this class we shall mention, a 
writer and talker of much more wit than 
humor, much better at description than 
narrative, and altogether more didactic 
than dramatic. His Puffer Hopkins is 
a series of good and bad farces, a medley 
of strong humor and weak exaggeration, 
with many a brilliant ill set, and many 
a gem mingled with very common paste 
imitation. Like most wits, from time 
immemorial, this writer is bad at a plot. 
He has no eye for character beyond the 
most superficial differences, he lacks 
literary judgment, and is deficient in 
that harmonious play of the faculties so 
essential! to the comic novelist. He has 
a keen insight into pretence and as- 
sumption; a comic fancy almost un- 
rivalled in illustration, a vigorous style, 
and some force in pathetic situation. 
He has humor in description, especially 
in satirical description, with little or no 
genial sympathy for the ludicrous, no 
love of pure oddity, but rather hatred of 
incongruity and false appearances. He 
can write witty satires and satirical 
sketches ; but in humor, the best thing 
he can do will be farce writing. The 
Politicians much better as a comedy, 
than Puffer Hopkins as a novel, dis- 
played that. 

But it must be an American farce (to 
succeed), and limited to that region 
within which the author’s invention 
plays, whence it always returns after a 
circuit or digression, and whence it 
originally sprung. With his activity, 
industry, versatility, and unwearied as- 
piration and effort, this author must at 
last find his place, but we think it will 
not be purely among the comic writers, 
where he still cannot fail to occupy a 
distinguished position, if only on the 
score of a volume of his best separate 
papers, and certain detached sketches. 

Speaking of the dramatic attempt of 
Mr. Mathews, we come naturally to a 
consideration of a national theatre. 

The only true American drama, thus 
far, is a species of national farce—an 
exhibition of East and South, and 
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Western humors. We have many very 
clever mimics and higher artists, cha- 
racteristic delineators of the comic side 
of American life. The cunning, shrewd, 
simple Yankee, i in the hands of Hill and 
Hackett, it is no exaggeration to say, Is 
depicted with admirable skill and force 
of coloring. Hill is, perhaps, the most 
racy of all the Yankee actors, but his 
line is almost entirely confined to that 
one class of characters; while Hackett 
is far the abler general actor in sterling 
English comedy, as well as in various 
yhases of our American life. He is as 
good a Dutchman and Frenchman as 
the stage now possesses ; and if his 
Falstaff is not equal to Quin’s, his Mar- 
plot is excellent, and his Nimrod Wild- 
fire perfection itself. In the second 
class of performers, Valentine stands 
unquestionably at the head ;—a mimic of 
singular acuteness of observation, with 
a felicity of representing every variety 
of the genus oddity, by face and voice. 
Marble we have heard much of, but we 
have not seen him. There are several 
other clever Yankee story-tellers. 

The lowest description of American 
farce, still in its elements, not without 
originality, considerable invention, and 
a rich vein of burlesque humor, is the 
Mthiopian drama. Of this, Rice i 
the father, and although there are many 
clever break-down dancers and min- 
strels from every Southern State, “ nig- 

er-dandies,” yet the author of “Jim 
eae ” is still the best actor in his line. 
Many of his imitators have talent and 
cleverness, but Rice has genius. His 
Ginger Blue, in “The Mummy,” and 
a score of similar parts are irresistibly 
comic. He is still worth hearing, and 
will be for many years yet to come. 
Why does not Niblo engage him for his 
theatre? The man who has played 
before the selectest audiences, as Rice 
has done, can surely appear there with- 
out any discredit to the place. 

The newspaper press of this country, 
full of wit as it is, with its Willis, 
Lumsden, Kendall, Prentice, Jenks, &c., 


has little or no humor save that of its 
facts and controversies. In this opinion 
we go counter to the express declaration 
of a refined judge of wit and humor, 
himself a humorous writer of no mean 
scope. But when this critic asserts that 
the American editor is a man of humor, 
he does not mean purely a comic writer. 
The American editor, to take the best 
specimens of that much-abused charac- 
ter, is a man of active, versatile accom- 
plishments, and full of resources and 
ingenuity ; a clever writer; a witty, ra- 
ther than a humorous opponent or ad- 
vocate, as the case may be. Yet even 
of himself little addicted to humor, his 
paper is often filled with the humors of 
other men; witness, for instance, the 
advertisements of a humorous descrip- 
tion that find their way into the columns 
of political sheets; nay, even in the 
religious journals. These advertise- 
ments occupy an original field of Ameri- 
can humor; a rich territory: the realm 
of quacks and virtuosos and auctioneers. 
The land of patent medicines and can- 
dies, and all sorts of curious wants. 
Of comic verse we have good speci- 
mens to show. Joe Barlow, our first 
epic, had more of the burlesque in him. 
The author of MacFingal is the best 

upil of Butler’s unique school. Hal- 
feck has hit off capital Beppo and Don 
Juan stanza—and Holmes is admira- 
ble in his mock lyrics and _ lively 
effusions. 

One point we had almost forgotten to 
touch upon, that of comic writers: 
many Americans are rather witty than 
humorcus. 

Willis, our best light writer, has wit 
and hardly any humor. So of Sander- 
son, the brilliant sketcher, now dead. So 
of John Neal. 

Of the prospects of American humor 
we shall say nothing at present. We 
have only stated the case and applied 
the critical canons. We leave to the 
humorous writers themselves to bring 
to pass their own predictions, which we 
mere critics cannot always foresee. 


/ 
/ 
/ 
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LABOR. 





BY MRS. FRANCES 8S, OSGOOD. 


Pause not to dream of the future before us : 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us : 

Hark, how Creation’s deep, musical chorus 
Unintermitting, goes up into Heaven! 

Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing ; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 

More and more richly the Rose-heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


“ Labor is worship !”—the robin is singing : 
“ Labor is worship !’”’"—the wild bee is ringing: 
Listen! that eloquent whisper upspringing 
Speaks to thy soul from out nature's great heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower ; 
From the rough sod blows the soft breathing flower ; 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower ; 
Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 


Labor is life !—’Tis the still water faileth ; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ! 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labor is glory !—the flying cloud lightens ; 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens : 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune! 





Labor is rest—from the sorrows that greet us; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 

Rest from world-syrens that lure us to ill. 
Work—and pure siumbers shall wait on thy pillow; 
Work—thou shalt ride over Care’s coming billow ; 
Lie not down wearied ‘neath Wo’s weeping willow ! 

Work with a stout heart and resolute wil! ! 


Droop not tho’ shame, sin and anguish are round thee ! 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee! 
Look to yon pure Heaven smiling beyond thee! 


} Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod! 
Work—for some good,—be it ever so slowly ! 
i Cherish some flower,—be it ever so lowly! 

; Labor! All labor is noble and holy :— 


Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God! 
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LIFE IN THE PRAIRIE LAND.* 


THE PRAIRIE AND ITS NATIVE CITIZENS. 


Prairie Showers—Bob White—the Grouse—Spring Morning on the Prairie 
— Bob-o-Link— Woodpecker — Parroquet— Crow— Buszerd— Wild = Turkey— 
Cattle on the Prairte—Hare—Deer— W hip-poor- Will. 


Tue beautiful progeny of spring began 
now to gather around Prairie Lodge. 
Animate and inanimate nature teemed 
with the loveliest creations. The showers 
that had been so emphatically foretold 
on our arrival did not disappoint us, 
They fell almost daily for several weeks, 
and were gene rally accompanied by 
lightning and thunder, such as the 
dwellers in the east have no conception 
of. Nothing of the kind can be more 
magnificent unless it be the marshalling 
of the same storms on the vast plains 
farther west, where they are said to be 
even more terrific. They come more 
generally toward evening, and not un- 
frequently continue till near morning. 
Nothing can exceed the rapidity with 
which they gather after the first signal 
is given. A little cloud not larger than 
a man’s hand rises on the horizon, and 
in fifteen minutes the earth is deluged, 
and the pealing heavens seem on fire. 
There are few showers here, unaccom- 
panied by the most striking electric phe- 
nomena: sometimes the whole arch is 
lighted by a continuous, flickering glare, 
rent occasionally by a more intense vein, 
The thunder roll is ceaseless, with such 
lightning. The deep peals that accom- 
pany the brighter flashes only strike 
with a more appalling tone. At other 
times the whole vault is filled with a 
darkness that seems ponderable, till a 
mighty flash rends the pall and searches 
the very soul. It is gone and the solid 





earth trembles under the mighty concus- 
sion. Again darkness, as if the eternal 
night had come, wraps the scene till the 
flame leaps forth with a more blinding 
giare than before, and a crash follows 
that seems to shatter the foundation of 
the world. The third or fourth signal is 
followed by the storm, which breaks 
through the sable rack as if half the 
ocean had been lifted from its bed and 
was wandering in the upper air. In 
an inconceiv ably short space of time 
the plains around you are deluged, so 
that every succeeding flash is reflected 
from innumerable little pools as if you 
were in the midst of a shallow lake 
broken by islands of sedge and grass. 
I never appreciated the sublime power 
of the elements till I witnessed these 
storms. ‘They are one of the most glo- 
rious features of the country. 

Their effect was heightened too by 
contrast with the scenes which followed 
them. The vast expanse of country 
over which they raged wasin a few hours 
after as quiet and smiling as if the up- 
per elements had dispensed only peace 
and sunshine from the first hour of cre- 
ation. And beauty born of these awful 
warnings stole over every rolling height 
and into every green glade in our land- 
scape. The swelling bud, the unfolding 
leaf and flower followed in the path of 
their majestic progress, making rich and 
beautiful what had before been desolate 
and wintry. The spirit that had all the 


* These sketches of passages of “‘ Life in the Prairie Land” are taken from an un- 
published manuscript by a very accomplished lady, Mrs. Thomas J. Farnham, whose 
husband's name is already familiar to the public, from his published volumes of his 


Travels in Oregon and California. Mrs. 
ble women of our day. 


Farnham herself is one of the most admira- 
She at present occupies the responsible post of Directress of 


the New York State Female Prison at Sing Sing, in which capacity she has exhibited 
qualities and talents entitling her to public praise and public gratitude, ina far 
higher degree than it would be agreeable to her modesty to see stated on this page. 
The solution which she has there furnishee to the question, whether the terrors of 
punishment and violence, or the mild measures of afle — vateness and persuasion are 


the more efficacious for prison discipline,—the one ad 


and the other appealing to his yet unextinguished be ate r nature,—will alw ays entitle 
her to honorable mention in the histo ry of the science of prison discip line. 
scene of these sketches is in the State of Illinois, The date, the year 1836. 
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night perhaps raved with such fearful 
and an power seemed, when the 
bright and peaceful morning came, to 
have borne a magician’s wand after his 
wrath, and kindled life, beauty and joy 
on the plains it had threatened to devas- 
tate. The trees around our lodge now 
began to put on their suminer garb, the 


hazel copses unfolded their young 
leaves. The prairies spread their green 


carpets and even went so far as to varie- 
gate the pattern with the violet and the 
scarlet painted cup. The strawberry 
came out in her bridal flowers and 
blushed herself into luscious maturity 
beneath the ardent sun. It was not con- 
fined to beds and patches such as delight 
the eyes of the urchin roving through 
forbidden meadows in the east, but red- 
dened whole acres around the Lodge. 
The pleasure of gathering it was surpass- 
ed only by its delicious flavor. When 
we came in heated, and just enough fa- 
tigued to make rest delightful, our blush- 
ing treasures were carefully cleansed of 
the leaves and grass, sprinkled with su- 
gar and deluged with delicious cream 
fresh from the brimming pan. O what 
a feast! and while we were enjoying it 
the soft breeze floated in laden with the 
odors of the young world, and the music 
of its varied populace. The grove in 
the rear of the house was tenanted by 
many little songsters, busily employed 
in these days of universal industry in 
announcing their return and preparing 
for the duties of the season. My favor- 
ite was the Quail, the merriest, happiest 
and most business-like bird of them all. 
He rejoices in the showers, and so do I. 
The harder the rain, the livelier his 
cheering when it is over. He makes 
the dripping wood ring with his shrill 
note. if you walk out while the drops 
hang upon the leaves, and the grass 
bends with the weight of its gems, you 
hear his merry greetings floating by as 
gaily as if a bevy of children had 
escaped to the woods and were playing 
hide and seek with an omnipresent 
* Bob White,” who would only answer 
when called with a whistle. You hear 
it in every tone, the imperative, the 
plaintive, the querulous, the dignified, 
the entreating, the congratulatory. 
© Bob White!” soliloquizes one philo- 
sophic looking fellow from the second 
story of a hazelclump. He looks about 
a moment and repeats in a higher and 
more intense key, “ Bob White!” Two 
or three more turns of the smooth little 
head and the sagacious little eye seem 
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to raise his temper and he adds the epj. 
thet “ Old!” as if Bob White were 
rather sensitive on the score of his yearg 
and would be drawn out to repel the in. 
jurious insinuation. “ Old Bob Whiter 
he exclaims, and it is responded to from 
below. Presently out trips a neat, ip. 
dustrious, thritty looking bird, who ap. 
pears to be keeping house in some of 
the snug little apartments to which 
these clean paths lead and exclaims 
“Old Bob White!’ He starts and 
looks smartly about for the individual 
who has perpetrated so unjust a slap. 
der. “Old Bob White!” And, as if 
the enormity grew with the repetition, 
he hops upon another branch, adjusts his 
ae and as boldly as an eye can defy, 
1e defies any libeller to prove his charge, 
The altercation is becoming sharp, 
when presently a softer and entreating 
voice from below cries out “ Bob White!” 
His anger is dissipated in a moment. 
With a look of universal charity toward 
all Quail slanderers, he alights from his 
post of defiance, and trips away up the 
leafy aisle. He runs along in haste, 
looking expectant but determined. He 
evidently anticipates some appeal to his 
feelings as a husband and father; but 
is resolved to yield to no indiscreet soli- 
citation. He reaches a little nook near 
the edge of the thicket, where low her- 
bage has crept in and woven a thick 
bed, soft and odorous. The branches 
are closely knotted above it, and two or 
three stems of the Geranium Maculatum 
droop gracefully over, looking with their 
meek pale eyes at the nestling little 
group which Mrs. Bob White is vainly 
endeavoring to keep in order during her 
husband’s sally in defence of his youth, 
When he arrives, he finds a dozen cal- 
low Bob Whites tumbling about with 
the manifest intention of rebelling 
against parenta) authority. The mo- 
ther entreats, the father remonstrates, 
but to no purpose. He finally changes 
his tone to that of instruction, and warns 
his inexperienced children against the 
many dangers which wait on the life of 
a Quail, but more especially against 
traps. In due time order is again re- 
stored, and the exercise of the parental 
authority has so elevated Bob White’s 
estimation of himself, that he can now 
forgive all that previously excited his 
indignation. He feels that respectability 
established on sach a basis is not easil 
overthrown; and thus reconciled with 
himself and the world at large, he walks 
forth beneath the dripping boughs with 
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a complacency which mere epithets can- 
not disturb. 

The Grouse is another member of the 
feathered tribe, peculiar to these beauti- 
ful regions. He is a large, mottled grey 
bird, with a heavy ruff of feathers run- 
ning over his head, which adds much to 
the “watchfulness and timidity of his ap- 
pearance. Their nests are built on the 
open prairie in some thick knot of grass. 
This bird has no proper song, and is in 
gene “ral a very silent inhe rbitant of these 
vast plains. When hunted or overtaken 
by the traveller, they rise suddenly with 
a whirr, somewhat similar to, but hot so 
distinct as that of the Pheasant, and fly 
very rapidly. If not disturbed they de- 
scribe the half of an ellipse between the 
points of rising and alighting. The 
strokes of the wing are short and rapid, 
and the flight is very ‘swift and direct. 
These fowls are rarely heard to utter 
any noise except at one chosen hour of 
the day. Ona Spring morning before 
sunrise if you are in the vicinity where 
grove and prairie meet, the air resounds 
with a peculiar noise, between the whis- 
tle of the Quail and the hoarse blowing 

the Night Hawk, but louder than 
either. You inguire what it is, and are 
told it is the Prairie Cocks greeting the 
opening day. 

Spring morning on the prairies! I 
wish I could find language that would 
convey to the mind of the reader an 
adequate idea of the deep joy which the 
soul drinks in from every feature of this 
wonderful scene! If he could stand 
where I have often stood when the rosy 
clouds were piled against the eastern 
sky, and the soft tremulous light was 
streaming aslant the dewy grass, while 
not a sound of life broke on the ear, 
save the wild note just mentioned, so 
much in harmony with the whole of 
visible nature, he would feel one of the 
charms which binds the hearts of the 
sons and daughters of this land. 

We are within the borders of a little 
grove. Before us stretches a prairie ; 
boundless on the south and east, and 
fringed on the north by a Jine of forest, 
the green top of which is just visible in 
a dark w aving line between the tender 
hue of the growing grass and the golden 
sky. South and east as far as the eye 
can stretch, the plain is unbroken save 
by one “ lone tree’ which from time 
immemorial has been the compass of 
the red man and his white brother.— 
The light creeps slowly up the sky ; for 
twilight is long on these savannahs, 


The heavy dews which the cool night 
has deposited glisten on the leaves and 
spikes of grass, and the particles, occa- 
sionally mingling, are borne by their 
own weight to the earth. The slight 
blade on which they hung recovers then 
its erect position, or falls into its natural 
curve with a quick but gentle motion 
that imparts an appearance of life to 
that nearest you, even before the wind 
has laid his hand on the pulseless sea 
beyond. A vast ocean, teeming with 
life ;—-redolent of sweet odors! It 
yields no sound save the one which first 
arrested our attention, and this is uttered 
without ceasing. It is not the prolong- 
ed note of one, but the steady succession 
of innumerable voices. It comes up 
near you and travels on, ringing more 
and more faintly on the ear, til it is re- 
turned by another line of respondents, 
and comes swelling in full chorus, 
stronger and nearer, till the last seems 
to be uttered directly at your feet. 

But the light is gaining upon the grey 
dawn. Birds awaken in the wood 
behind us, and salute each other from 
the swinging branches. Insects begin 
their busy hum. And now, the sun has 
just crowded his rim above a bank of 
gorgeous clouds, and pours a flood of 
dazzling light across the grassy main. 
Each blade becomes a chain of gems, 
and as the light increases, and the 
breath of morning shakes them, they 
bend, and flash, and change their hues, 
till the whole space seems sprinkled 
with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, ame- 
thysts, and all precious stones. Nothing 
can be conceived more beautiful or 
joyous than such a scene at this hour. 
The contiguous wood conveys an idea 
of home, such as you have borne from 
the forest clad States of the East. Itis 
a refuge from the vastness which op- 
presses the mind, because it can never 
wholly compass it. You rejoice, you 
exult in the friendly presence of the 
trees; not because they afford you a 
grateful retreat from the ardent sun; 
not because they adorn your rude 
dwelling; not because they promote the 
growth of fruit and flowers; not even 
because they congregate the dear little 
birds about your home ; but because 
they afford the natural and familiar 
alternative to which the mind recurs 
when it is weary of the-majesty which 
lies beyond them. You have sat under 
them in childhood ; you have swept the 
fragments from the little sj paces among 
their roots and carpeted them wita 
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moss, and festooned them with the wild 
flowers which nodded near. You have 
peopled these magic palaces with fairies, 
and felt a joy which words can never 
tell, in dreaming how happy the little 
beings might be ‘where nothing is visible 
to their tiny eyes but exquisite beauty, 
and no sound falls on their small ears 
but the melodies of growing life. You 
have listened to the winds, sighing 
plaintively through the boughs, and felt 
your soul grow fit for companionship 
with all things whatsoever that are 
beautiful and lovely. And now your 
heart turns fondly to these tall tenants 
of the plain as to elder brothers, and for 
a moment you look coldly on the naked 
expanse beyond. But stop! the sun is 
fairly up. The flashing gems have 
faded from the grass tops; the Grouse 
has ceased his matin song; the birds 
have hailed the opening day, and are 
gaily launching from the trees: the cur- 
tain which has hung against the Eastern 
sky is swept away, “and the broad light 
pours in resistless. The wind comes 
coursing gently up from the far dis- 
tance, bending the young herbage, and 
bearing to your senses sweet sounds 
and odors, nursed on the unsullied 
breast of Nature. 

The tenants of the farm-yard are now 
astir; the cows are milked, and all the 
animals whose services the farmer does 
not call to aid his labors, are dismissed 
to ramble in the boundless pasture. 
The generous oxen are summoned to 
the yoke, and the labor of the day com- 
mences. If I have lingered long over 
this revel of nature, a spring morning 
on the prairies, with the Grouse be all 
the blame! 

Among the more accomplished feath- 
ered artists here are the Bob o’Link, a. 
species of mocking bird, sometimes 
called the Brown Thrasher, the Robin, 
and the melancholy Whip-poor-Will. 
These inhahit the barrens and the 
prairies in their vicinity. They are sel- 
dom found at any great distance from 
the woods. There are some small 
birds who love the free plain, but they 
cannot boast of much genius as singers. 
It is beautiful to think, however, that as 
man creeps outward from the groves and 
builds his cabin, opens his garden and 
nurses a few shrubs and small trees 
around him, the little wood songsters 
construe it into an invitation to accom- 
pany him. Trees are of very rapid 


growth on the exhaustless soil of the 
prairies. A few years’ care will bring 
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about your honse a dense grove of the 
locust, the cotton wood, aspen, and 
severa! other species, so that one need 
not be long deprived of bird-musie, 
There are several varieties of the Wood. 
pecker; but they will not visit a new 
home so soon. They look upon young 
and thriity trees as humt ugs, so far as 
they prete snd to any present utility, and 
regard them rather as estates to be 
held for future generations than ag 
available funds for the present. They 
decidedly prefer the aged and established 
to the young and ambitious. In the 
heavily wooded bottoms of large rivers, 
and their tributaries, is found the Parto-. 
quet; not so finished a speaker as the 
Parrot, but quite as ready. He isa 
lively chatterer among the stately trees 
in the summer months, and when winter 
comes he betakes himself to the dark 
deep forests of the South. Like the 
most voluble consolers of our own 
species, he shrinks before the approach 
of stern trial. There are also several 
coarser tribes, which I never loved, and 
shall therefore only name for the grati- 
fication of the curious. The Crow caws 
here as everywhere else, but he has 
been rescued trom the general detesta- 
tion in which he was formerly held by 
the magic pen of Bryant. No other 
could have iis it. And yet, who can 
read the “Death of the Flowers,” and 
not entertain a higher respect for him, 
and feel more me lody in his croakings 
than before? ‘The Hawk screams 
above the wood top, and over the poul- 
try yard, all through the bright summer 
day. But nothing could make him other 
than an object of abhorrence to me 
since he bore my favorite chicken away 
before my very eyes, many, many years 
ago. I could not love him even with 
such an introduction as made his croake 
ing cousin acceptable. 

Next in kind, but more loathsome, is 
the Buzzard, an indolent, gluttonous 
bird, who wiieels lazily over the great 
plains, till the decaying carcass of a 
wolf, deer, or other anima! attracts him to 
theearth. Hethendescends, gorges him- 
self with the foul carrion, and often 
rests beside it after eating, from sheer 
inability to rise. The Turkey, whom 
this infamous fellow so much resembles 
that he has succeeded in stealing his 
name as a prefix to his own, is a much 
pleasanter member of the feathered 
tribe. Great numbers of them abound 
in the woodlands, where the stately 
march of the old cock gallanting his 
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henand herlively brood through the forest 
is one of its most delightful features. 

The landscape grows more beautiful 
every day. The prairie puts on its rich- 
est garb about the first of June. The 
painted cup, moccasin flower and gera- 
nium come out; and there is more repose 
in the vegetable world than there has 
been. Nature, like a notable dame, has 
cleaned house in proper season, got her 
furniture and ornaments arranged, and 
now seated complacently in her easy 
chair, challenges the admiration of be- 
holders. In the vicinity of farms, the 
landscape is enriched by herds of cattle 
feeding on the Prairies. If you walk or 
drive among them in the afternoon, they 
are panting like gourmands after a turtle 
dinner. Their very ribs are distended 
with the luxurious fare in which they 
have revelled all day, and their breath 
perfumes the air. As the sun declines 
they wander homeward, the cows bear- 
ing a treasure that almost flows with- 
out the pressure of the housewife’s hand. 
When the milk is strained and set away, 
the cares of the day are over, and then 
we wander out among the hazel copses 
or through the grove. to enjoy the 
gorgeous sunset, and the long dreamy 
twilight that lingers over these peerless 
lands. 

The hazel copse is one of the most 
icturesque features of our landscape. 
i grows very abundantly, and in autumn 
yields an inexhaustable harvest of the 
most delicious nuts. It is found several 
miles from the woodland, and grows in 
clumps from three to six feet in height. 
At a little distance these shrubs have 
the appearance of green mounds thrown 
up on the smooth surface of the plain. 
Its shelter is much sought by the rabbit, 
the most tender and timid inhabitant of 
the Prairie. Where the hazel has a 
strong compact growth it uproots the 
grass and leaves the soil unoccupied ex- 
cept by an occasional flower or creep- 
ing vine, whose long tendrils make a 


beautiful festoonery for these little 
aisles. Through them the timid Hare 


skips and feeds during the day, and 
when twilight favors his faint heart, he 
may be seen leaping out into the more 
dangerous paths trodden by man and other 
beings whom his ‘instinct teaches him 
to dread as foes. Let him hear your 
footsteps and he flees the sound as if it 
foretold his death. We stroll through 
these miniature groves treading careful- 
ly, and speaking in low whispers not to 
alarm the quick ear of their little 
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tenants. By and by, we emerge from 
the winding road into the more open 
barrens. We wander onward talking 
of olden time and the time to come, 
when presently a sharp, shrill sound 
breaks upon the ear, followed by the 
bounding of light feet. Away flies the 
Deer, startled by our white dresses 
moving among the green foliage, and fear- 
ful every moment of the cracking rifle. 
Poor innocent, we shall not harm you! 
You might have cropped the twigs un- 
molested and been spared that pang of 
fear had you known that we love mercy 
and find no pleasure in depriving any 
created thing of the joys which are its 
natural inheritance. 

But while we have mused and talked, 
the magnificent drapery of the west has 
been folded away. The gorgeous piles 
of gold and crimson have melted and 
left the sky faintly tinted with their de- 
parted glories. The curtain of night is 
creeping slowly over the earth; the 
breeze steals gently through the foliage 
and shakes the large leaf of the sassa- 
fras with a soft hollow sound, which, 
with the quick, liquid rustling of the 
aspen, and the fuller notes of the forest 
trees, pours a delicious harmony into the 
ear of night. Halfan hour later the light 
is gone out in the west. The Night- 
Hawk has ceased his airy, sounding 
swoops, and the Whip-poor-Wi]] has 
come from his retreat, to tell again the 
melancholy tale he urged so mournfully 
last night. There he sits in the top of 
the tall oak before the door, and will not 
cease his plaint. What is it troubles 
thee, poor Will? Hast thou been en- 
gaged in some naughty affair, duelling 
er wronging thy neighbor, or looking 
sweetly at the daughter of some sour 
old worshipper of Mammon, who scorns 
thy poverty and threatens thee with a 
flagellation, unless thou desist? Or has 
some gay gallant misled thy dame, and 
is thy song a cry for vengeance? Me- 
thinks it is too melancholy in its tone 
and hour of utterance. Some sorrow 
surely is its burthen; would it were 
theonly note struck onthatchord? But 
our ears are grown familiar with it, Will; 
and thine perhaps is lighter than that we 
turn away from every day though 
uttered more intelligibly. They say 
thy form is plump and joy dances in 
thine eye. They say thou art a merry 
little fellow all day, and hoppest from 
branch to branch, laughing under thy 
wing at the anticipation of the melan- 
choly pranks thou wilt play at night 
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with sentimental maidens and moon- sad rogue and deservest some real sor~ 
struck lovers. If so, Will, thou art a row, little masker that thou art! 


RELIGION AMONG THE SUCKERS. 


Circuit Riders—Going to Meeting—Argument on the Immortality of the Soul, , 


THEY are prompt to redress an injury 
by legal process when the law affords 
it; when not, by personal strength. It 
is, however, due to them to say, that 
they are equally prompt to make repa- 
ration when it is demanded in an honor- 
able manner. They have little love or 
charity for the vices that stain artificial 
society. Duelling is rarely defended— 
licentiousness is little known, and theft 
is scarcely conceived of among them. 

Respect for the sabbath and for reli- 
gious observances generey. is not very 
wide spread. Few churches are sus- 
tained, and but little expenditure incur- 
red for the support of religious institu- 
tions. The prevailing faiths or forms 
of worship are the Methodist and Camp- 
bellite. ‘There are others of course, but 
these are far the most numerous.— 
Without attempting any invidious dis- 
tinction between these beliefs, it will 
certainly be adhering to truth to say 
that the latter are generally the more 
intelligent people, the former the more 
honest. The pulpit oratory of both is 
quite peculiar. I heard many of their 
“ Circuit riders,” and several of the set- 
tled clergy cf the Methodist church, and 
am bound to say, that before I had this 
experience I should have considered 
any true description ironical or libellous. 
Among them all there were but one or 
two that deserve to be designated by any 
other name than that of the most arrant 
ranters. Their efforts bore no compari- 
son with those of the stump orators and 
disputants of debating clubs, lyceums, 
&c., which you may hear every week 
in the small towns settled by Western 
people. Like most empty speakers, 
these gentlemen have an abundance of 
furious action, a bellowing utterance, 
and a tone which renders it extremely 
difficult for the possessor of a cultivated 
ear to preserve both gravity and pati- 
ence through one of their interminable 
harangues. 

The primitive style of their meetings, 
and the motley a incongruous appear- 
ance of the people who assemble, makes 
them one of the most striking novelties 
to the curious observer of Western life 
and manners. 


The Circuit rider embraces in his 
field of labors, from thirty to one hun. 
dred miles of country. His meetings 
are called in school-houses and church 
es, when held in towns or thickly popu- 
lated neighborhoods, and in the cabins 
of the settlers in more primitive regions, 
His audience are seated on boards, the 
ends of which rest upon chairs, or, 
where these are not to be had, on blocks 
of wood of convenient height. One 
chair is always reserved for the speak- 
er, in which he sits until the congrega- 
tion is assembled. He then rises, takes 
his position behind it, drops his flag 
hiintheschiof upon its back, and reads a 
hymn, repeating each couplet, the bet- 
ter to aid the memory of the singers, 
most of whom are without books. Thus 
commence the exercises of the occasion. 
The singing is followed by a long hetero- 
geneous prayer. After this the text is 
announced, and the sermonizer launches 
at once, without preface, into the utter- 
ance of some of the many things which 
he intends to communicate. 

I remember becoming wearied with 
one of these harangues which was more 
vapid than usual, and finding great relief 
in a study of the motley group around 
me. There were mothers present, with 
infants of all ages, from four weeks up- 
wards. One of these, about four months 
old, was curiously clad. It wore a 
dress of coarse brown English merino, 
sleeves short, and ruffled at the elbow, 
with plain footing about a nail in width. 
I inferred that it had been originally 
white, not from any evidences then visi- 
ble, but from the fact that I never saw 
it colored in the shops. On the head of 
this child was a calico cap of the coars- 
est texture and colors, trimmed pro- 
fusely with an orange and green ribbon of 
some antiquity. My next neighbor on 
the other hand was dividing her atten- 
tion between the sarmont and an infant 
of some six weeks, dressed so grotesque- 
ly as to be irresistible. A light cloak 
of blue cotton material, partially covered 
a dress of green and black calico of the 
largest stamp; the head was covered with 
a cap of the finest cambric linen, exqui- 
sitely wrought, and trimmed with a faded 
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black lutestring ribbon, about two inches 
and a half in width. The mother wore 
one of the ancient scoop bonnets, natu- 
ral hose, a calico dress, and a cape of 
different color and figure. Directly in 
front sat a young lady, the belle of the 
settlement, and withal not a little of a 
coquette, as I afterwards learned. She 
was clad in a dress which had once 
been printed, but yielding to the press- 
ing solicitations of the rubbing- boards, 
had parted with its colors, and was now 
passing for white. Each of its large 
threads was distinctly visible. Her 
neck was dressed in a very coquet- 
tish style, with a bright red bandanna 
handkerchief drawn tight over the 
shoulders, and fastened with a pin, and 

a long pink ribbon, which flowed nearly 
to her cowhide boots. Her hands were 
naked and empty ; a fasty calico apron 
being made to do duty in place of a 
pocket-handkerchief. Her head was 
covered with the soiled remnant of an 
ancient green calasth:, the bridle of which 
enabled her to play ‘off many effective 
glances upon the stricken fi llers in her 
vicinity. Such ludicrous varieties of 
dress were inexhaustible, and afforded 
a rich field of observation while the ora- 
tor was floundering through his subject ; 
which on this occasion was an argu- 
ment on the immortality of the soul. 
He had not approached this abstruse 
question without feeling its importance, 
and making due preparation. His mind 
had evidently been refreshed by the re- 
cent perusal of some elementary trea- 
tise on the science of astronomy, which 
has been supposed by other great minds 
to afford some evidence on this and kin- 
dred questions. How this evidence 
was borne did not very plainly appear 
from this discourse; the principal use 
made of his knowledge being to pro- 
pound to his audience the questions 
found at the bottom of the page; and 
after a due pause to answer them him- 


self. Half an hour’s exercise of this 
kind, abounding in the grossest and 


most ridiculous blunders, convinced the 
gaping assemblage that Brother A 
was not only “a powe erful smart man 
but one of mighty larnin.” 

It was safe then to return to the 
original question which every one had 
forgotten, but which at the end of the 
lesson, he seemed fortunately to remem- 
ber. After some well sounded sen- 
tences in his londest key to prepare their 
minds for the tremendous question, he 


said, drawing himself up with a dignity 
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and complacency which no words can 
convey, “ Now, my friends—Whiat is the 
Soul ?” 

A most impressive pause followed this 
interesting interrogatory. Every mind, 
save those of the Toehing coquette and 
her rival admirers, was bent on it; the 
house was awfully silent for the mo- 
ment; but the answer enunciated in a 
measured tone and manner, “ My 


brethren, soul and body is enomomous 
terms,” carried my gravity by storm and 


let down the rapt audience with such 
a sudden substitution of plain fact for 
subline inquiry, that there was an in- 
stantaneous shuffling of feet, drawing 
up of bent forms and exchanging of 
smiles, which said, “ That is it, but we 
could not have said it so well.” 

When this sermon was over, an elder- 
ly sister, who had exulted at Nahe sen- 
tence, asked my opinion of To the 
reply that I thought Mr. Anta possessed 
a fine voice, she rejoined—“ Ah! he’s a 
powerful smart man. We _ thought 
brother naming his predecessor, 
was as good as anybody could be, but 
brother A——- is a heap ahead of him. 
Where on arth he ever gets larnin to 
answer the questions he’s always askin 
I cant see; I reckon he must read a 
power of books.” 

But notwithstanding the ignorance of 
these men and the often ludicrous 
character of their discourses, their 
presence and services are of great 
value to the communities among whom 
they minister. ‘That most of them are 
honest men, there is no doubt. The 
arduous and slavish character of their 
duties compared with the exceeding 
small salaries which they receive are 
testimonies in favor of their integrity, 
which no candid mind can reject. Nor 
can the value of their ministration, in- 
different as it is, be doubted. Among 
the people whom they teach, religion is 
a simpler and more genuine emotion 
than in other states of society, where its 
rites and appliances constitute so much 
that is the subject of thought, envy, 
prejudice and opposition. They have 
little of the vanity that poisons more re- 
fined Christianity. The stirring house- 
wife sets her little cabin in orde1 -r for the 
meeting, and her neighbors prepare to 
come in with far purer and more in- 
tense religious emotions, than the 
plumed and jewelled dame arrays her- 
self to visit the splendid edifice thronged 
with the votaries of fashion and wealth. 
There is a sublimity and beauty in the 
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stern simplicity of these gatherings,— 
the rough cabin but one small remove 
from the handiwork of nature, whose 
broad and silent kingdom is spread 
around—the honest sympathetic faces 
and hard hands that clasp each other 
with no feigned warmth, that commends 
their bond of union more strongly than 
magnificent piles and pealing bells and 
sounding organs. Theirs is the sim- 
lest action of the religious faculties. 

he solema story of the Cross and the 
teachings of Him who suffered on it, 
bring them together to worship, adore, 
and love Him. The motives toa false 
profession of religion are also fewer 
here than in a more coinplicated state 
of society. The vices of this condition 
are not such as would be either con- 
cealed or aided by the cloak of hypo- 
crisy. They become professedly religious 
because they are, or at leasc think them- 
selves actually so; not because it will 
enable them to cheat in trade with 
greater impunity, or rob their neighbors’ 
widows and orphans, on the strength of 
long prayers and a stereotype solemnity 
of faces. Religion is regarded by them 
a source of happiness merely, not of 
gain or standing, or as a license for 
fraud. 

However simple and imperfect then 
the ministration of their wandering 
clergy are, it mast command the respect 
and complacent regard of every honest 
and reflecting mind. Its fruits are the 
budding and blossoming of Faith, Hope, 
and Love in the wilderness. Religious 
institutions and observances have greater 
beauty and force here, where man is re- 
strained by few motives external to him- 
self, than where he is under the numerous 
obligations and restraints of a more arti- 
ficial condition. These bold, daring 


people are brought into the church, 
from a freedom and responsibility to 
themselves alone, scarcely more circum. 
scribed than those enjoyed by the say. 
age; and the strength and harmony of 
the Christian code are beautifully de. 
monstrated by the submission of such 
character to their guidances. There ig 
besides a fitness in the relative condi. 
tion of the minister and his people, 
which renders him in every respect an 
object of the highest regard; and 
secures to his teachings the most un- 
bounded reverence. His ignorance ig 
never discovered by them. His blun- 
ders, when he ventures beyond his 
usual aim to exhort or denounce, in- 
stead of exciting indignation, disgust, or 
mirth, only stamp him as a man of 
wonderful learning. There is no dis. 
crepancy between their expectations and 
his abilities ; and his position, therefore, 
becomes ridiculons only to better culti- 
vated minds. These he does not profess 
to instruct. He is not sent for their 
benefit; if they participate in what he 
has to dispense it is their own choice; 
and the liberality with which he offers 
it should certainly secure him against 
ridicule. As the Yankees increase in 
the settlement where he officiates, he 
willingly retires and leaves them a 
minister of their own choosing. It 
must not be understood that the de- 
scription I have given has no exceptions. 
There are men officiating as servants of 
Christ in these wild regions who possess 
an eloquence and strength that would 
render them eminent anywhere ; men 
whose oratory is clothed with the rich- 
est imagery, whose every figure is 4 
flash from the glowing altar of nature, 
whose fervid emotion and lofty senti- 
ment kindle and elevate the soul. 


THE PRAIRIE IN AUTUMN. 


Fire on the Prairie—Wood Parties—The Orchard—Emigrant Party—The Par 
righee of the Moon. 


Summer had worn away with _ its 
wealth of golden grains and flowers. 
The luxuriant harvest had disappeared 
from the farms, in the adjacent country, 
the tall corn was in its sere and yellow 
leaf, the late fruits began to ripen, the 
prairies faded from their rich green, save 
where here and there a “late burn” 
showed the tender grass like an emerald 
island in the vast brown ocean. Au- 





tumn in the prairie land is scarcely ex- 
celled for the richness of its charms by 
any other season. Coupled with the 
perfection of the wide vegetable world 
is an idea of repose which fills the soul. 
An immense country, whose energies 
have been springing all the previous 
months with ceaseless toil, whose rank 
luxuriance evinces the employment of 
tremendous powers, now lies all around 
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you in the deep quiet which ushers in a 
truly natural death. The sun pours 
forth a rich, mellow light; dim and soft 
as if like a tender nurse he watched 
over this sleep of nature. The native 
birds, happy in the abundance which they 
cannot consume, fly cheerfully but quiet- 
ly about as if, their labor done, the sea- 
son of rest hadcome tothem also. The 
Quail whistles and dances among the 
brown hazel thickets; the Grouse flies 
from field to field, dividing his depreda- 
tions through the neighborhood, and 
bearing off, when unmolested, a full crop 
to the plains which he loves better than 
the abodes of man. The crow calls 
from the wood top, or wheels his long 
and lazy flights above the naked prairies, 
seeming really more amicable than at 
any other season. The air is filled with 
the smoke of distant fires; some day 
they creep up into your own neighbor- 
hood, and when night comes, light the 
heavens and the earth as far as the eye 
can reach. ‘These are magnificent 
spectacles. I have stood upon the roof 
of our large hotel in the evening and 
looked into a sea of fire which appeared 
to be unbroken for miles. These inci- 
dents occasionally interrupt the dreamy 
rest to which everything tends, but they 
pass away in a few hoursand the nextday 
is as quiet as before. Sporting parties 
are made up among the gentlemen, and 
fruit parties including ladies, to visit the 
nearest groves in search of haws, nuts, 
&c.; or if any orchard has been culti- 
vated in the vicinity by some aneient 
settler this is resorted to, and small par- 
cels of its rare fruit purchased and taken 
home. Our fruit parties usually resorted 
to a grove about a mile distant on the 
west, and returned after an hour or two of 
delightful rambling, with baskets laden 
with the delicious haw berry, a feast for 
many days. The paw-paw, persimm« on, 
&c., did not flourish in our vicinity. 
They love the bottom Jands of streams. 
The groves at this season are inde- 
scribably charming. There is not in 
the large foliage that gorgeous variety 
which we find in the eastern forest. 
The trees wear a more sober and uni- 
form complexion ; but there are a thou- 
sand minuter beauties which touch the 
heart. A few flowers linger in the 
borders of the woodland and skirt the 
smal! streams. In the deeper recesses 
some sprightly ones are found indicat- 
ing by their vigor and freshness that 
they belong to. the season of frost. 
Among these is one which I dearly love. 





It grows upon a tall stalk, sparely set 
with leaves, and forms near the top a 
beautiful shaft, studded with myriads of 
small flowers of the most exquisite hue 
and loveliness. ‘They are like so many 
bright eyes looking ‘gaily out into the 
pleasant world around. This flower 
does not belong to the deep groves, but 
is found in the little glades or openings 
in the woodside. And there, when Oc- 
tober winds play among the leaves, and 
the bright sunshine pours through a sea 
of mist and smoke, in little nooks and 
corners, by decaying logs and upturned 
roots, where it has not gained admit- 
tance during all the leafy reign of sum- 
mer, this bright flower is seen nodding 
and dancing merrily in the breeze as if 
it rejoiced in the approaching gloom. 
The squirrel searches timidly “about 
among the fallen leaves, making provi- 
sion for the winter ; and the hare whom 
he often meets, skips by him, half in 
sport half in earnest, seeking the tender 
twigs whereof to make her dinner. The 
ripened nuts dropping among the leaves 
often startle her from her contempla- 
tions and drive her to seek refuge in the 
nearest clump of grass or bushes. 

These wood-parties are delightful re- 
creations. Armed with thick shoes and 
provided with a basket each, for trophies 
of all descriptions—or if the distance be 
too great to be traversed on foot, mount- 
ed as we could be best provided (the 
reader will remember pony) without 
our riding dresses that we may not be 
cumbered with them when we reach 
the wood—away we go, free as the 
winds. North, south, east or west, the 
way is equally open. The wild Indian, 
mounted on his hunting horse, has 
scarcely a larger liberty than we. We 
scour the plain, leap or plough the 
“slues,” and gain the grove. Here our 
steeds are fastened to trees and boughs, 
and we scatter. O whata joyous after- 
noon is before us! And some at least 
know it, though all do not seem to do 
so. ‘Toward evening when the shadows 
begin to lengthen on the turf, and the 
winds to sw eep more chillingly through 
the grove, we gather at the rendezvous ; ; 
bring forth the shawls and other cau- 
tionary articles, spring into our saddles, 
give free rein, and after a swift and ex- 
hilarating ride, stop at our own doors 
filled with happy recollections, and made 
better in spirit and body by aday in the 
woods. 

About three miles from our village is 
an orchard, which has been cultivated 
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these many years by the widow of the 
original proprietor. It is the oniy one 
in the vicinity and the old lady’s name 
is therefore well known. And though 
no two words could be more unlike in 
orthography and sound than her own 
name, and that of the fruit she sold, yet 
to me the former was always synony- 
mous with apples. You could not 
hear or speak it without having your 
mouth water for the delicious fruit with 
which it thus became associated. The 
old lady was much patronized by our 
villagers and the settlers on adjacent 
farms. She lived quite neatly in a half 
framed house, which you had to circum- 
vent in order to enter it, there being 
three doors in the rear but none on the 
road-ward side. (I avoid saying front to 
be exact in the use of words.) The 
grounds contiguous to the house had at 
certain seasons of the year rare beauty 
and richness. A stream of some mag- 
nitude swept in a crescent form around 
the orchard-clad hill, on which it stood. 
Across the road this hill sloped down- 
ward to the stream in a smnooth green 
lawn, dotted withtrees. On either hand 
from the house and skirting the bank of 
the stream in front of it, was a dense 
grove of the peach, the apple and wild 
crabappletrees. About the first of June 
these were in full bloom, and no per- 
fume of Araby could excel their sweet- 
ness, no floral display, their beauty. As 
you approached the spect after sunset, 
when the light dews just moistened 
the blooming boughs, and the evening 
wind swept over them, the whole air 
was laden with their fragrance ; and 
when you gained the summit of the hill 
and looked down upon the nodding clus- 
ters of blossoms set, as it were, in the 
tender green of the forest trees tower- 
ing above them, nothing could be con- 
ceived more beautiful. Many a plea- 
sant twilight ride have we enjoyed, 
lingering through the paths of this 
blossoming wilderness, inhaling its deli- 
cious odors and gazing on its unequalled 
beauty. I remember one evening when 
the sounds of bells seemed coming up 
from the grove below our path to greet 
us. They advanced slowly; and we 
almost stopped in admiration of the gor- 
geous sunset above and the wealth of 
the foliage lavished around. Presently 
the sounds became more distinct and a 
large Pennsylvania wagon with a top of 
snowy whiteness emerged from the 
green wood. It was an emigrant fami- 


ly—a group of the happiest faces and 
the cleanest persons one oflen finds 
among them. This was a favorite 
camping ground—and we lingered 
watching them till their supper fires 
shone in the advancing darkness, and 
then reluctantly turned our horses’ heads 
homewards. How I envied those peo. 
ple !—to lie down there bathed in the 
calm pure air of a June night, the drop- 
ping petals strewing their place of rest, 
the clear brooklet murmuring to their 
sleep; who could submit patiently to 
imprisonment within four walls, as dull 
there as if nature were not doing her best 
in grove, plain and sky to induce us to 
leave them ! 

But here lived the old lady of apple 
memory, and here amid ali this beauty 
had she lived from time immemcrial 
among the Yankee settlers. Her spirit 
had partaken of the scene. She lived 
neatly in doors, and there was an air of 
comfort about the exterior of her home 
quite in harmony with the feeling awak- 
ened by the surrounding scenery. How 
indeed could she have violated so beauti- 
ful a sanctuary, bya life altogether coarse 
and unlovely. But she was not proof 
against the pernicious influences which 
the possession of absolute power works in 
the mind which exercises it. Being for 
many years the sole dispenser of apples 
toa large region round her, she had grown 
capricious in her tastes, and now cared 
little to accommodate those whom she 
did not like. If you were one of her 
favorites and called on her in the fruit 
season, either by way of compliment or 
as a purchaser, she always presented 
you a dish of the choicest productions of 
her orchard to eat in her house, and made 
her happiest selection for your purchase. 
We were fortunately of this class. She 
regarded it as an evidence of kind and 
friendly interest, to inquire after the 
prosperity of her place, and usually ten- 
dered some hints gratis, on the cultiva- 
tion of the fruit trees. In one of these 
familiar lessons, she remarked that there 
Was a way to make trees bear much 
earlier than most persons supposed the 
would. “ Pray how is that, Mrs, 8.7?” 

“ Why when we was a settin out the 
last of our trees, them in the Orchard 
down thar,” pointing out of the door, “ the 
man we got ’em of, told my old man 
that if he wanted ’em to bear early he 
must set °em out when the moon was in 
parrighee.” 


“When is that, Mrs. S.?”——said I, 
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making 2 violent effort to preserve my 
i for her keen eyes were fixed on 
my face. 

«OQ, 1 reckon folks that’s college larnt 
as you be, needn’t ax me when the 
moon’s in parrighee. I expect you can 
tell any time when you look at it.’ 

“] am not college learned,” I replied, 
“you know ladies never are, and I pre- 
sume my husband has forgotten all 
about the parrighee of the moon long 
since.” 

“Well you can find it any time by 
looking in a nalmanic; that’s whar 
we found it. Some folks” added the 
old lady, “ don’t allow there’s anything 
in the moon about fruit and so on, but [ 
reckon they don’t know so much more 
than other folks as they think they do. 
I know a heap of things that does better 
when they’re planted ‘at sartin’ times o” 
the moon, and there can’t nobody make 
me think “taint so, cause I’ve tried it. 
Taint so much account about some 


things; I reckon taters does as well 
planted one time as another, and so does 
beets and so on, but cabbages and onions 
and all them ‘dought to “be planted in 
the new o’ the moon, if you want ’em 
to be of any ’count.’ 

Such edifying conversation usually 
occupied the time spent at the old lady’s 
house. If you were particularly defer- 
ential and received instructions meekly, 
you were always rewarded by having 
your pockets or basket filled with the 
choicest apples for your own especial 
gratification. I know of no other way 
in which the good woman ever corrupted 
the morals of her visitors, but this was 
bad enough. Whose integrity could 
stand unshaken before a dish heaped 
with apples such as money could not 
buy? Who would venture to correct 
the friendly old woman’s orthoépy at 
such a risk? Certainly not one who 
had such a longing for the apple bins 
of the Eastern cellars as I had. 
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Aveust is in all probability that month 
in which general business is the most 
quiet. A large proportion of the leading 
merchants and capitalists leave the city 
for a few weeks’ recreation, and the 
dealers and traders who arrive here 
from the South and West, for the most 
part spend the time at watering places, 
until the fall goods shall have been 
opened, and the fresh assortments afford 
a better field for purchase. In the 
country the progress of the harvests, 
rather than trade, occupies the atten- 
tion of the active portion of the commu- 
nity. ‘These circumstances conspire to 
produce a degree of languor which pre- 
cludes any variation in the aspect of 
local affairs, while they unite in produ- 
cing an accumulation of funds, and a 
cheapness in its market price. This 
period of the present year has, in 
addition to the war panic, been marked 
however with a very serious calamity in 
the destruction by fire of a goodly portion 
of the business part of the city. Since 
the great fire of December, 1835, so 
great a calamity has not befallen the 
city. In the present case, however, the 
positive loss has fallen mostly, if not 





altogether, upon insurance companies, 
which pay nearly all their risks, although 
the entire capital and assets of some 
three or four were absorbed in so doing. 
The capital of the New York fire stock, 
and the assets of the Mutua! Companies, 
according to their statements, made 
officially, January, 1845, are as follows : 


a? Joint Stock Companies, 
Capital $5,950,000 
9 Mutual Fire Marine assets, 4,405,473 
$10,355,473 
5,350,000 


Part of these losses fell upon the agen- 
cies of foreign companies, which by a 
mere relaxation of the tax formerly im- 
posed upon foreign capital for the pro- 
tection of the local property, has of late 
largely increased its risks in this city. 
The complete destruction wrought by 
the great fire of 1835, in the capitals of 
the fire companies, exposed the impoli- 
cy of prohibiting ‘other capitals from 
taking partin the risks. The reduction 
of that tax on the capital, from 10 per 
cent. to2 per cent. has increased the 
operations as follows : 


Total ; : é 


Estimated Losses, 
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TAX PAID INTO THE TREASURY FOR SIXTEEN YFARS BY FOREIGN INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 

Tax, 10 per cent. Tax, 2 per cent. 

1829 $ 621.24 1837 3,304.79 
1830 1,799.30 1838 3,926.57 
1831 2.567.16 1839 2,121.25 
1832 3,212.94 1840 3,235.01 
1833 3,142.94 18i1 3,776.26 
1834 2,753.25 1842 3,335.25 
1835 2,473.48 1843 3,332.40 
1836 2,419.53 1844 3,533.15 
Total, $18,759.84 $25,464.78 
Average, 2,369.98 3,183.09 


“ premiums, 23,699.80 
” risks, 3,385,685.71 


This has become an important safe- 
guard to the city. Ithas brought as it 
were into the common stock of the city, 
a large portion of the surplus capital of 
other cities, to make good any dilapida- 
tion of the working capital of this. The 
calamity has therefore, although, it has 
interrupted the business of some firms 
and destroyed some stocks of goods, 
neither broken up nor diminished the 
variety and assortment always offering 
here for sale ; as we have remarked the 
insurance stockholders have suffered to 
the greatest extent, more particularly 
the mutual companies, which, being but 
of recent formation, had not acquired 
sufficient strength to withstand so serious 
a blow, and several have gone into 
liquidation, and the dividend certificates 
of all the balance will be cancelled. The 
joint stock companies generally divide 
all their earnings, and these of late years 
have been very large. The blow has 
fallen heavily upon their capitals, and to 
make them good the stockholders will 
refund them a portion of the inordinate 
profits they have received. The busi- 
ness of the city generally has not been 
affected much. The prices of one or two 
articles, of which considerable stocks 
were consumed, have slightly advanced, 
—say coffee, of which 13,000 bags were 
destroyed, rose 3-8 to 1-2 cent. per lb. 
The Gosnanes companies were, by the 
general abundance of money, enabled to 
borrow sufficiently to meet the payments 
without pressing their securities too 
heavily upon the market. The event 
has passed, therefore, with auch less 
distress than could reasonably have been 
expected. This is more particularly the 
case, in as much as there has been far 
less of credits outstanding than in for- 
mer periods. The wholesome restric- 
tions growing out of the experience of 


159,154.50 
22,736,358.14 


late years, have served to confine the 
business of merchants more within the 
limits of their own bond fide capitals. 
Hence a loss like that of the fire is con- 
fined within comparatively narrower 
limits in its effects, than would other- 
wise have been the case. The 
federal government postponed for sixty 
days, the sales of forfeited goods, to 
avoid any pressure that might exist. 
The New York fire added to that of 
Pittsburgh, ands ome other cities, formed 
the calamitous close of the crop year, 
which has not been of a very lucrative 
character, although it has been much 
better in relation to our foreign trade, 
than the preceding year. In that year 
a disposition to epecalate in cotton on 
this side of the water, ran the prices up 
to a level, which not only could not be 
sustained, but could not be reached in 
Liverpool ; a consequence of this was 
that export value of the cotton as given 
in the returns of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, represented a sum far higher 
than was actually realized abroad, to the 
credit of United States shippers. The 
exports of the United States instead 
of, as is usually the case, realizing more 
than the export value, produced less, 
and the difference fell upon shippers 
here. During the last year there has 
been no disposition to speculate in cot- 
ton. Prices have rated very low but 
under a greatly increased consumption, 
they have been steady in the face of 
large receipts, and have rather shown a 
disposition to advance. In our number 
for August, 1844, we inserted a table of 
the current prices of the leading agri- 
cultural products in the city o New 
York at thattime. In order to preserve 
the range of prices, we continue that 
table. 
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PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE IN THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


——— 
| 


June, 1840. | Dee., 184 








| { 
1. | July, 1842. | July 15, 1844, | Aug. 6, 1845. 
| 


| 





Ashes. per cwt. | | 

Pots, }450a——|6—a——|5 12a 52/|4—a4 4 643754 3 B1¥ 

Pearls, 530a—-—|5NWa—-—|5Wa—-—|40a——/4 ha — — 
Beeswar. per Ib. | | | 

White, j— 45 a — 48 — 50 a — 55 |— 48 a — 56 |— — a — 48 — — gg — 48 

Yellow, — Wa — 8 |— Ba — W |— Ba — 30 |—- — a — Wh— W a — Hh 
Fish. | } 

Dry Cod, perewt. | 2— a 2 124) 2 1242 295/295 265/275 4 2814 250¢— — 

Smok’d Salmon, Ib. |— 14 a — 16 |\— — a — — |— Ha— 16 — Ga — 10 — — gg — — 

Mack’l, No.1, bbl. [11 — @ 11 95 }12 25 a 12 50 11 50a¢ 12 —| 9504 971 113 —@ 1212 

“ No. 2, }9—a 9210 Ga 1050|'8—a ¥—}| 8 Wa— — 10 Hall — 
No. 3, }4—a 4% |——a 6—/45Wa 475) 5 374a — — | 6 62ha 6 75 

Shad, Conn., mess, |12 a l4— 112 Wa l3— 6—a 6% ——a— —| 5 62Qha 57 
Tar. perbbl. | 10a 156/124 1287/1 50a 162/144@ 150'/2%a 375 
Pitch, \--—6 2—|——«e 1681/1956 137] 1 1240-195 \- —@ — 
Rosin. Shipping, 1 50a 1 623\ 1 J83a 1-568) 1 06a 150 |— 580 — 75 — 534 — 20 
Turpentine | } | } 

Wilm., Soft, }250a—— \|\~—a 3374, 2504 262) 237%ta — — 287 a 294 
Cotton, Upland, fair, |(— 9a— 9/— 9a— Mi— 8 9\— Tja— T— Ba— & 
Lead. per Ib. ' | 

Pig, — Bla— 4b — 44a— 44— 3ha—— 13350 340\' 375 a — — 

Bar, i—- 6a —— |— Sja—— |— 5a——|4—a 45 — 4a— 4 

Sheet, l—_ Bla — 6 |— Sfa—— |— Sa——/|45a—— — 44a — — 
Beef. per bbl. } } | 

Messe, j4—a14%/)750a 8935 |7—a 7530|5—a 550'9—a 975 

Prime, | 97 alW—|/ 45a 52 25004 to 32,57 ¢ 6— 
Pork. } | | 

Mess 147541525|9%al0—| 7a 9—| 8 Oke — — 12 87a 13 12 

Prime, NW3—a1350'|7—a 8B—!'5%Ma 6D | 6 Gd4a —— 9 Bika 10 62 
Lard. perlb. |—10a— 104\— Ghla— 8 — 6hla— ThH— Sia— 6 — Tha — 8 
Butter. | | 

Prime Dairy. I~ — a— 15 |— 1 a— 17 |— Wa— Il 8a—10 —la— 6b 

Ordinary, i-— Ta—10'—-Wa— 4 |— 6a— 7\— Ta— — Sha— 6h 
Cheese, Amer.(new), |— 6a— 64)— 6ha — Th— OhLa— ThH— Ka— 5k— Gha— 7 
Hams, emoked, —l0a—Il\i— 6a— 9\—- 4a— S5|\— Ba— 7 —-—a—— 
Flour. per bbl. } | | 

Western Canal, 4Wa 4624/62 a——|59%a 6—)|437%ka—— 431 a 437 

Ohio and Michigan, | 425 a 4 374, 6 12a 625 |) 575 a4 5 88/4 124a 4 183 4 18a 4 25 

Baltimore, How. st. | 4 8740 5— | 650a 662|/6—a——|450a—— $4 6%a 475 

Georgetown, 48i4a—— | 6500 662) 6—a 6612/4504 4625 475 a—— 
Rye Flour, ——a 2K \——a 4293 |)30a 375\|275 4 3— 2B7ha 3 BW 
Indian Meal, = 6 2874) 3124 395 |) 28la 3— 12504 262 2% a 250 
Wheat perbush. [— 9% a 1—/|130a 135/1Ba 1B)\— 8 «a— 9 — Ba — 
Rye, Northern, - 5} a — 52 |— 8 a — 82 |— 67 a — 63 —- — ao — G1 — Ba — — 
Corn. 

Yellow Northern, |— 53 a — 55 |— 68 « — 70 |— 53 « — 60 |— 48g — 530 — 58g — 56 
Oats, I— 25 « — 35 |— 45 a — 50 |— 29 a — 35 |— 24 ag — 25 — 43 a — 44 
Oil. per gall. | | 

Linseed, American, |— 62 a — 65 |-— # a — 93 |— 83 a — 88 |— 74 a — 75 — OF a — 68 

Whale, |— 30 a — 31 |— 39 a — — |— 32 a — — |— Sih — — — 34 a — — 

Sperm, crude, j— 95 a — — |— 9 a — 92 |— 24a — 65 - wWa-—-——Ba-—— 
Wool. per Ib. | 

Am. Saxony, fleece, |— 32 a — 33 »— 42 a — 45 |— 35 a — 45 |— 40a — 42 — 36 a — 38 

Am. full-blood Meri. |— 30 a — 33 |— 35 a — 38 |— 22 a — 37 \— 35a — 40 — Ra— 

Am. 4 and j “ |— Ga— 0 |\— Wa—Bi—We-—-BVB—-BMa-—BWB—Na—B 

Am. Native & 4 “ i— Wa — 3 |i — Wa — BM i— I a — 5 i Wa—W—WMa — 6 

Am No. 1, pulled, |— Ba— WW i— Ra— 35 —Wa— WR i— 3la— 32 —BWBa— W 

Am. No.2, “ —18a— Wji— Ba — BW |— lide — BH —- UMa—- B—-NWae-—AU 
Tobacco. per Ib. | i 

Kentucky, li— 4a — 10 |— Sa — 9 — Ba— Gh— Aa— 6 — Wa— 7 

Manufaet'd, No.1, |— lla — 15 |— 122a— 15 |— 124 — 16 — Wa— 15 — Wa — 35 

“ No.% |— 86—l!l |—Wa—iHi— 66—10— Ba— 7'— Sa— BD 
Rice. per tierce, 3—a 3314/32 a 337) 250a 3—|3 12a 3374 312a 3 25 
Molasses, N.O., gall. |\— 23 a — 25 |— 0 a — WB |— 16 a— 17 |— Ba — W — Ba — Fl 
Sugar,N.O.,perlb. |— 4|a— 6|— 44a— 7|\— 3a— 5|— Sja— 7 — Sja— 7 


The great staples of the South, and 
which depend for their value almost alto- 
gether upon the state of the foreign mar- 
kets, cotton, tobacco and sugar, have been 
large in the yield, but have, however, sus- 
tained good prices as compared with the 
results of the previous year’s business. 
The very great improvement which has 
marked the character of the business 
both in England and on the continent 


of Europe has greatly tended both to 
support and enhance the prices of those 
great Ainerican staples, which enter 
largely into the consumption of those 
countries. By improvement we do not 
mean that speculative activity which 
sometimes exhibits itself in the markets, 
and is the effect of the application of an 
abundance of money to the purchase of 
produce in the anticipation of an in- 





. 


es 





creased consumption, but we allude to 
that increased effective demand for those 
articles arising out of their actual con- 
sumption, consequent upon the enlight- 
ened policy of the government: a re- 
markable instance of this is seen in the 
returus of the revenue of Great Britain 





Quarter 

July, 1844. 
Customs, - - 4,863,235 
Excise, - - 3,130,494 
Total, - - 7,994,029 


Here is the fact that the increased 
consumption of dutiable goods was 40 
per cent. more than the large estimate 
of the minister as the consequence of 
his relaxations. It will also be remem- 
bered that the duty on 431 articles, in- 
cluding cotton, was entirely removed, 
consequently no enhancement of the re- 
venue could take place directly from 
their increased consumption, which 
must have been very great. The in- 
crease of the Customs fos also been in 
that quarter of the year when the small- 
est revenue is derivable from foreign 
corn. Hence the regular articles of 
import must have given this result. It 
will be remembered that the reduc- 
tion in the price of certain articles by 
the removal of the taxes on them also 
tends to increase the consumption of 
those articles on which the duties have 
not been touched. Because the reduc- 
tion in the money value of any consid- 
erable portion of the articles which en- 
ter into the necessary consumption of 
the people, enhances the ratio which 
their money means bears to the whole 
sum of their wants. In this view it is 
that the whole customs revenue has ad- 
vanced so much beyond what even the 
minister estimated. Nor has England 
alone given evidence of the increasing 
ability of the people to consume dutia- 
ble produce. The indirect taxes of 
France have, for the first six months of 
the year 1845, reached 389,904,000 
francs, or $73,107,000, exceeding those 
of the same period of last year, 11,778,- 
000 francs, or $2,208,375. In Belgi- 
um the customs for the same period 
were 35 891,716 francs, an increase of 
1,325,170 over the corresponding period 
of last year. These unerring indications 
of the general health of the foreign mar- 
kets are highly favorable to the contin- 
ued advance of those articles which we 
have mentioned as deriving their chief 
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for the quarter ending July 5, 1845, 
which is the first quarter under the re- 
cent extensive reduction in the tariff. 
The estimated loss to the revenue was 
£2,483,000 in the Customs, and £855,- 
000 for the Excise for the year. The 
return shows results as follows :— 








Actual Estimated 
July, 1845. Decrease. Decrease. 
4,499,548 369,687 621,000 
2,980,683 149,908 214,000 
7,480,231 519,595 835,000 


value from the extent of the export de 
mand. 

The farm produce of the Western 
country has not been so well supported 
in price, notwithstanding that the cro 
of many large sections, Illinois and Mi- 
chigan in particular, have been far from 
large. It would seem to be the case 
that the prices of farm produce are 
doomed to the most violent fluctuations 
in consequence of the absence of a 
steady foreign market for the surplus, 
If we follow the price of wool, beef, 
and pork, in the above table, we shall 
observe that they vary from year to year 
50 to 200 per cent. ‘The leading cause 
of this violent vacillation may be found 
in the fact that the high price of one 
year for a particular article influences a 
very large production of that article in 
the next, and as there has hitherto been 
no foreign market to carry off the sur- 
plus when the price sinks below a certain 
point, the market rates fall as far be- 
low a healthy rate as it was before above 
it. This again produces a short supply 
in the succeeding year. Beef that sold 
at $14.25 in June, 1840, sold at $5.50 
in 1844, and is now up again to $9,75. 
Wool more particularly, has undergone 
these speculative variations ruinous to 
the interests of the farmer. From 1841 
to 1843 it fell 10 cts. per }b., and in the 
fall of last year, from various combined 
causes, it advanced 10 to 12 cts., rising 
to the point it occupied in 1841, This 
advance in prices naturally produced an 
extended cultivation and increased im- 
ports ; a large portion of the latter being 
smuggled, a heavy fall in price has been 
the result. This is more especially the 
case in consequence of a large diminu- 
tion in the actual consumption of manu- 
factured goods, by reason of the advance 
which those goods have undergone un- 
der the operation of the tarifftax. In 
this particular the policy of the United 
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States in the last few years has been the 
reverse of that of Great Britain. We 
have shown that the policy of that gov- 
ernment was to increase consumption 
by diminishing the cost. The United 
States have by increasing taxes enhanc- 
ed the cost of goods, and by so doing 
diminished the consumption of the raw 
produce, thus furnishing an additional 
cause for its decline in value. As thus, 
the duty on woollen cloths is 40 per 
cent. on the raw wool suitable to make 
such cloths 3 cts. per Ib., and 30 per 
cent. which is equal to 33 per cent. If 
the manufacturers therefore paid for 
wool on a price equal to the foreign 
wool with the duty added, the farmer 
would get 10 cents per lb. more for his 
wool although he would have to give 
$1,20 per yard more for his cloth. A 
great deal of the fine wool has been im- 
ported however at the 5 per cent. duty, 
causing the price of wool to fall while 
the price of cloths has been maintained. 
This has seriously affected the wool- 

rowing interests. Notwithstanding 
that the wheat harvests of last year were 
short in some sections the year has clos- 
ed with flour at a point lower than ever 
before, good Genesee selling at $4,31 
on the eve of a most bountiful harvest 
in all sections of the country. The 
hope of relief from this pressure must 
come therefore only from a foreign de- 
mand. The state of the English har- 
vest was such at our latest dates as to 
hold out the prospect of a moderate de- 
mand from that quarter, and the price 
of flour in bond was such as to warrant 
shipments. Indeed under the modified 
corn laws of England she requires now 
in years of good harvest a large supply 
of grain. The countries of western Ku- 
rope are becoming less able to furnish 
the requisite supply, not so much be- 
cause they produce less, but because 
from the improving condition of the peo- 
ple they consume more. It has been 
estimated on good authority, that of a 


population of 32,000,000 in France, 
7,500,000 never eat wheat bread ; and 
that of those who consume it a large 
number use it in a less proportion than 
in the United States or even in England. 
This matter is now becoming remedied, 
and already we have the fact that France 
and Belgium are wheat importing coun- 
tries, sustaining the prices for wheat in 
all the other ports of western Europe 
which have materially advanced under 
the continued demands of England, since 
the failure of her crop in 1837, since 
when the price of wheat in Hamburg 
has averaged $1,27 per bushel, or 37 
cents higher than the present price ir 
New York. Under these circumstances 
any extraordinary demand for bread- 
stuffs on the part of England will afford 
material relief to the farmers of the Uni- 
ted States. With all the disadvanges 
under which the country has labored for 
the past year, a new season is about 
opening, showing apart from political af- 
fairs, in the continued equalization and 
low rate for exchange, a perfect free- 
dom of commercial debt and an uncom- 
mon healthy state of the currency. 

The currency of the United States 
has of late years approached a specie 
level in a very great degree ; that is to 
say, the volume of the currency as fur- 
nished by the banks has been far less in 
proportion to the specie in circulation 
than ever before. While this has been 
the case on this side of the Atlantic very 
large sums in specie have been accu- 
mulating in the vaults of the leading 
banks. of Europe, and also left Europe 
for the United States ; by which means 
the actual volume of the currency abroad 
must also have undergone a great dimi- 
nution We may compare the circula- 
tion and specie of the Banks of England, 
France, New York, and New Orleans, 
as the four leading points of Europe and 
America, for the fall of 1839 and June, 
1845, as follows, reduced to United 
States currency :— 


tery renter i 











CIRCULATION AND SPECIE AT FOUR LEADING COMMERCIAL POINTS. ; 
Circulation. Specie. 
1839. 1845. 1839. 1845. 

Bank of England, $ 85,537,600 97,913,760 12,120,000 78,109,204 / 
“ France, 39,937,500 48,589,054 39,883,500 48,850,324 
* New York, 10,629,514 19,581,543 7,000,529 8,118,325 
. New Orleans, 6,998,704 3,135,365 3,397,379 6,851,168 4 

dabescctces).. \ ecccnaleee Neues aaa q 

Total, $143,203,318 169,119,722 62,401,408 141,926,020 i 

if 

—.* i 

The accumulation of specie in the $79,527,612, which sum in addition to ti 


Banks at these four points amounts to $15,000,000 that has arrived from 
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Europe and passed into circulation in 
the United States making $94,527,612, 


represents the actual amount of specie 
which has been withdrawn from the 
channels of European commerce, and 
which has reduced the currency there 
to the same extent to which it has swol- 
len that of the United States. This has 
been compensated by an increase of 
$21,000,000 of bank paper. The 
result of the comparison is how- 
ever singularly illustrative of the crude 
notions that have been entertained in 
relation to the quantity of the precious 
metals in circulation, and their agency 
in the operations of commerce. The 
point of comparison in 1839 was in the 
time of the greatest commercial distress 
in England, when the coin was at the 
lowest in her Bank vaults, and the quan- 
tity of bills ranning upon England from 
the Continent such as to excite the live- 
liest alarms for the solvency of the Bank. 
At that time the Bank of England bor- 
rowed from the Bank of France $20,- 
000,000, which sum was found suffi- 
cient to turn the exchanges in favor of 
England; and from that time to the 
present, coin has continued to flow into 
the vaults of the Banks of France and 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE UNITED STATES QUARTERLY FOR 
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England and towards the United States. 
It has consequently come out of circula- 
tion from the corn countries where it was 
paid out for wheat. Itis a curious sub. 
ject for speculation to investigate the 
causes that induce a country at times to 
throw out from its channels of trade the 
currency that has been there circulating, 
without any apparent substitution for it, 
It is always at such times that money 
is cheapest and most abundant. It is 
evident however that such a depletion 
of the currency of countries with which 
our commercial intercourse is prompt 
and speedy, disturbs the equilibrium and 
causes that of this country to become 
redundant, a fact which will usually 
exhibit itself in a rise in prices or a fall 
abroad and an export of a part of the 
superfluous coin. The course of trade has 
however been violently opposed by the 
action of government, and the revenues 
of the federal treasury for the year 
ending June 30th, 1845—show a state 
of things the reverse of that which is 
seen in the above returns of the Euro- 
pean governments. The quarterly 
revenues and expenses for the fiscal year 
were as follows : 


THE FISCAL 


YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1845. 


Quarter 
Sept. 30, Dee. A, 
Revenue. 144. 1844. 
Customs, 10,750,000 4,100,360 
Lands, 450,000 600,000 
Miscellaneous, 25,500 45,000 
Total, 11,225,500 4,745,260 
_ Expenses. 

Civil, 1,411,052 1,280,009 
Army, 3,277,996 1,807,829 
Navy, 1,906,207 1,668,899 
Interest, 81.405 465,322 
Debt, 557,184 436,537 
Total, 7,233,844 5,657,595 


Both the revenues and expenses were 
about $5,000,000 short of the estimates. 
A part of the expenses were thrown over 
into the year 1846, and will come upon 
a diminished revenue to the absorption 


Quarter Ending 3\st March, 
Custome aad Lands. Total. 


1844 
1845 





Decrease 1,299,791 54,056 1,348,846 2,269,610 


Ends— 
March 3}, June 30. 
1845. 1845 Total. 
6,375,575 6,201,390 27,427,325 
485,532 517,858 2,053,380 
20,101 43,934 134,535 








6,881,108 





6,762,182 29,615,240 
5,637,072 
9,534,102 
6,227,639 
1,054,883 
7,537,913 


29,991,609 


1,237,604 
1.801.009 
1.073.902 
470,093 
390,457 


4.973.065 


1,708,407 
2,647,368 
1,578,631 

38.063 
6,153,735 








12,126,205 


of the surplus. The revenues of the 
six months ending June 30, 1845, as 
compared with the same portion of the 
previous year, were as follows : 


Total 
Siz Monthe, 


June 30, 


Customs, Lands, &c. Total. 


7,675,366 554,588 8,229,954 8.471.000 550,500 9,021,500 17,252,454 
6,325,525 500,532 6,881,108 6,201,390 561,792 6,762,182 13,643,290 


2,259,318 3,609,164 
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This decline is equal to $7,000,000 
fer the year or 20 per cent. A much 
larger decline is likely to take place for 
the quarter ending September 30th in as 
much as more than one third of the 
revenues for the whole year are collect- 
ed in that portion of the fiscal year just 
closed. The probability is therefore 
that the expenses will by much exceed 
the revenues of the fiscal year 1846. It 
is observable that this diminution arises 
from a decreased consumption of dutia- 
ble goods, affording proof either that the 
manufacture and import of 1844 was 
excessive, or that the People of the Uni- 
ted States have been deprived of their 
usual enjoyments. Probably both these 
causes operated to some extent, the 
low prices of produce compared with the 
high prices of goods operating to curtail 
to a great extent the purcliases for con- 
sumption. The state of affairs in Tex- 
as is now likely to heighten these 
features in relation to the revenue. The 
expenses of the government are not in- 
creased in consequence of the military 
operations ; they will certainly not be 
decreased; while the state of the Texan 
tariff operates to bring in to the con- 
sumption of the United States a large 
quantity of goods at a merely nominal 
duty whereby the imports of goods direct 
under the present tariff will be greatly 
affected. The secretary of the treasury 
appears to have taken all the precautions 
in his power to remedy the matter, and 
enforce the law as far as in his power 
lies. It may be taken into considera- 
tion however in estimating the probable 


NOTICES OF 


The Florentine Histories. By Niccoio 
Macuiaveuir. In 2 yols., 12mo., pp. 
451, Translated and edited by C. Ep- 
WARDs Lester. New York: Paine & 
Burgess, 64 John street. 1844. 


THEseE admirable volumes form Nos. 2 
and 3 of the Medici Library of Italian 
Prose, which owe their introduction to 
the instrumentality of our active and in- 
defatigable Consul at Genoa. Mr. Lester 
has certainly done the ‘* Republic of Let- 
ters” no small service by this faithful and 
spirited translation of an Italian classic, 
which is not only a standard history, but 
also an original chronicle, 


import of goods, that the currency of the 
western states is in rapid process of in- 
flation, the banks in Ohio are multiplying 
very rapidly, and in Pennsylvania exist- 
ing banks are extending their issues, 
while notices have been given from old 
banks whose aggregate capital amounts 
to 3,500,000 of intention to apply for re- 
charter at the next session of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislation. In Indiana the 
outstanding credits of the state bank 
and branches are very large, and the 
disposition of the banks at all points is 
to extend their business, a state of things 
which generally produces an enhanced 
consumption of goods. It is also the 
case that the exports of produce, particu- 
larly cotton and farm produce, are likely 
to be very large at good prices, circum- 
stances which of themselves involve 
large returns to the United States, and 
those returns in a season of full curren- 
cy here are more likely to take the 
shape of dutiable goods than specie, as 
was the case in 1843. In times of 
great speculation, as in 1836, the im- 
port of goods is large on foreign account, 
because prices are here high and will 
yield a profit. In the absence of such 
a state of affairs the returns to the 
country of the proceeds of that produce 
which Europe is compelled to buy, reg- 
ulate the amount of the imports. The 
form which these returns take is regu- 
lated in some degree by the interference 
of the government, and the result of the 
last three years’ experience shows @ 
constant endeavor to avoid those goods 
which are most burdened with taxes. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Some years since, we dipped into this 
masterly record and speculation of the 
past ; but, owing to a press of occupations 
and the extreme heat, we do not feel at 
liberty to enunciate any individual criti- 
cism at present that would demand care 
and research. We hence borrow the 
lively page of Macauley, which exhausts 
the subject in his brilliant, epigrammatic 
manner. It occurs in his great article on 
Machiavelli, Edinburgh Review, 1827 :— 

‘© The last great work of this illustrious 
man was the history of his native city. 
It was written by the command of the 
Pope, who, as chief of the house of the 
Medici, was at that time sovereign of 
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Florence. The characters of Cosmo, of 
Piero, and of Lorenzo, are, however, 
treated with a freedom and impartiality 
equally honorable to the writer and to 
the patron. The miseries and humilia- 
tions of dependence, the bread which is 
more bitter than every other food, the 
stairs which are more painful than every 
other ascent, had not broken the spirit of 
Machiavelli. The most corrupting post 
in a corrupting profession had not de- 
praved the generous heart of Clement. 

‘** The history does not appear to be the 
fruit of much industry or research. It is 
unquestionably inaccurate. But it is, 
truly, elegant and picturesque beyond any 
other in the Italian language. The reader, 
we believe, carries away from it a more 
vivid and a more faithful impression of 
the national character and manners than 
from more correct accounts. The truth 
is, that the book belongs rather to ancient 
than to modern literature. It is the style 
not of Davila or Clarendon, but of Hero- 
dotus and Tacitus; and the classical his- 
tories may almost be called romances 
founded in fact. The relation is, no 
doubt, in all its principal points, strictly 
true ; but the numerous little incidents 
which heighten the interests, the words, 
the gestures, the looks, are evidently fin- 
ished by the imagination of the author. 
The fashion of later times is different. A 
more exact narration is given by the 
writers. It may be doubted whether more 
exact notions are conveyed to the reader. 
The best portraits are those in which 
there is a slight mixture of caricature ; 
and we are not aware that the best his- 
tories are not those in which a little of the 
exaggeration of fictitious narrative is judi- 
ciously employed. Something is lost in 
accuracy ; but much is gained in effect. 
The fainter lines are neglected; but the 
great characteristic features are imprinted 
on the mind for ever. 

“The History terminates with the 
death of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Machia- 
velli had, it seems, intended to continue 
it to a late period, but his death prevented 
the execution of his design; and the me- 
lancholy task of recording the desolation 
and shame of Italy devolved on Grucciar- 
dine.” 


Introductory Lectures on Modern His- 
tory. By Dr. ArNnoxp. 


The taste of the day for historical stu- 
dies is becoming a feature that we are 
apt to regard with particular satisfaction. 
No nobler study than history written 
by the proper hands and in a worthy 
spirit. So thought Dr. Arnold, and thus 
he wrote. The English modern school 
of History, Arnold himself excepted (who 
belonged to the school of Niebuhr), and 
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Macauley, in his brilliant review papers, 
is much inferior to the French and Ger. 
man schools. Hallam, Turner, Palgrave, 
Lingard, are tame and spiritless by the 
side of Guizot, Michelet, the Thierries, 
Thiers, Dumas; and exhibit far inferior 
learning, critical acumen, and philoso- 
phical spirit, to Niebuhr, Schlosser, 
Huren, and Herder. Arnold was, in his 
school and in these lectures, rather a 
teacher and critic than an historian; and, 
necessarily, he was to inculcate princi- 
ples, project plans of reading, aid in form- 
ing character and portraying it, criticise 
authors and men, rather than to present 
a narrative of facts or to describe battle- 
scenes. The lectures are, hence, truly 
critical and eminently suggestive ; sound, 
clear, comprehensive ; written in a style 
so difficult to hit and preserve well the 
style of colloquial familiarity, English to 
the core, and the very best adapted to the 
lecturer’s purpose. 

1, is late in the day to write of the 
purity and singleness of Arnold’s heart 
and character. He was great in several 
characters. Astrict churchman, and an 
Oxford man, yet tolerant and wise: the 
active head of a great school, over which 
he not only presided with dignity, but 
penetrated the whole of it by his enlight- 
ened zeal and warm benevolence. A ripe 
scholar, an inquiring antiquary and specu- 
latist, yet a laborious student, and teacher 
and author. He stands as a bright exam- 
ple and model of the faithful and able in- 
structor, giving a value and power to his 
office ; while he lost nothing of his man- 
liness by falling back upon his sacerdotal 
character. In truth, he was a rare man: 
and his works should be prized as the 
fruits of an uncommon character. 

His American editor, Professor Reed, 
has done his work well. Ina brief, sen- 
sible preface, he temperately criticises 
the work, which supersedes the necessity 
of our repeating his views and re-writing 
his judgments. The notes are numerous, 
chiefly from the other works of Dr. Ar- 
nold, and well collated. There is nota 
particle of the ordinary cant of ** editing” 
about the book. 

The Lectures form a good library vo- 
lume, worthy of preservation, in the 
usual thorough style of the Appletons, of 
some four hundred and twenty odd pages, 


By Dr. Aner- 


Miscellaneous Essays. 
Harpers. 


CROMBIE. 1Smo., pp. 296. 


A collection of moral papers by the 
author of the most popular current philo- 
sophical compends. The present series 
is addressed to the industrial classes, and 
treats of topics of the highest importance. 
The table of contents will involve a fair 
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jdea of the character of the book, the 
ability of the writer being well known :— 
Harmony of Christian Faith and Christian 
Character—Culture and Discipline of the 
Mind—Think on these things—The Con- 
test and the Armor—The Messiah as an 
Example. ‘The first is from the nine- 
teenth Edinburgh edition—a fair proof of 
popularity. 





Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil. By 
N. P. Wiuuis. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 


Part III. —Loiterings of Travel: another 
number of this delightful series of this 
most agreeable writer. We were on the 
point of spinning out a long criticism, 
when the following admirable critique 
met our eye, and which (the criticism, 
not the eye) is so just, lively, gracefully 
handled, and altogether so delicate and 
true, that we are fain to copy it from the 
journal where we find it :— 

“ Loiterings of Travel, the third num- 
ber of the publication under the general 
free and easy title, and as agreeable a book 
as was ever published to let the mind 
loose on a holiday excursion in Midsum- 
mer. We owe it thanks for breaking 
through the sultry mist of a city day in 
August. For that time we were on the 
sea, in green fields, far away at rest, or 
anywhere in the midst of comfort for the 
‘delighted spirit.” What the oriental 
dress is to the body compared to the tight- 
fitting garments of the West, Mr. Willis’s 
writings are to the mind incapable of logic 
and averse to all sober and matter-of-fact 
reading. In days when to the parched 
citizen ‘the grasshopper is a burden,’ 
these loiterings are very gossamer, 
* Arachne’s web not lighter... Mr. Wil- 
lis is a clean, cool writer. His style en- 
joys perpetual health and beauty. It is 
as incapable of a stain or an ink-mark or 
the touch of a file, as the rounded cheek 
of youth and beauty is of dust and wrin- 
kles. Walker, the author of the Original, 
says he enjoyed a state of such high 
health, that it was utterly impossible for 
him to need washing. He repudiated 
‘the intolerable infamy of soap and wa- 
ter,’ and for six months, we believe, was 
a model of cleanliness and beauty, though 
emphatically the great unwashed. In 
this way, by a happy genius and tempera- 
ment, Mr Willis casts off all impurities 
in his writings. In his quiet vein he is 
the most natural of writers; in his expe- 
rimental moods, where he is disposed to 
try the capacity of the language by his 
word-inventions, his graceful bark carries 
the reader over waves, and through whirl- 
pools where a heavier craft would foun- 
der. In this new publication there are 
numerous happy examples of Mr. Willis’s 
style. The account of the great Eglinton 
Tournament will probably remain tue best 


literary version of the affairs of that great 
day of splendor and disaster on record. 
There are several chapters on London, a 
description of the city at different hours, 
which would lose nothing by comparison 
with Goldsmith. He, too, loved to stray 
through the city, describing the parks, 
the street, and the Abbey. In one of his 
papers he has left a pleasing account of 
an illumination, an excellent street pic- 
ture. Mr. Willis’s Cranbourne Alley is 
as good. 

** You must grant something, to be sure, 
to the man ;you must be content to look 
at life from the parlor window of the 
Astor, from the portico of the Club Room, 
or see it by gas-light, but once surrender- 
ed to the peculiar mood of the man, with 
the opera glass you hold in your hand 
well adjusted—nothing can be more 
agreeable or Arcadian. You are in a 
world, to be sure, of fastidiousness and 
delicacy, where a rose-leaf doubled would 
give pain, but Mr. Willis is not the 
cynic to wound you by crushing the flow- 
er. There is a ‘ silly sooth’ story of his, 
entitled Born to Love Pigs and Chickens, 
which, in the hands of any one else, 
would be unendurable, but there is a 
facility and naturalness about it which 
may lead very grave men to read the non- 
sense with undoubted marks of satisfac- 
tion. It isthe style. In another depart- 
ment, if Mr. Willis were not bound to 
support his popular character, and could 
afford always to tell the whole truth with- 
out fear of making enemies out of fools— 
or if, like Horace Walpole, he were writ- 
ing letters and journals for posterity, he 
must leave the most pungent and faithful 
of biographical records for the historians 
of the next generation. He has acute- 
nes3, wit, sarcasm, inferior to none in 
penetrating an absurdity, and in his pow- 
ers of mind he is wholly above the ‘ puff” 
writing of which he is sométimes, very 
colorably, accused. If he were not com- 
pelled to be always flattering the ears of 
his readers, he would be a poet of a high 
class, and a caustic writer of much social 
importance,” 

Domestic Economy. By Miss BeecHer. 

Harpers. Pp. 369, 12mo. 


A treatise of the most important 
science for the Ladies; young, at home 
or at school: or engaged in “ guiding the 
house.” We agree with Milton, in es- 
teeming ‘‘ household good,” a primary 
duty with women, and with such a view, 
we cannot but regard the present as a 
most useful work. 

It is addressed to American women by 
one of our country women, and a right 
sensible woman too. Physical education, 
the table, economy, clothing, daily rising, 
exercise, cleanliness, manners, temper, 
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order and system, servants, and almost 
everything necessary to form the good 
wife and skilful housewife, and kind mis- 
tress and mother, are carefully marked, 
and distinctly set forth. 

Practically studied, this book is better 
than most boarding schools with their 
long train of accomplishments. Let all 
American women read it. 





Winey & Putnam's Library of Choice 
Reading. Nos. XVIII., X1X., XX. 
XXI. 


Of this most choice of modern collec- 
tions have been received since our last 
issue. They are respectively, “ The Crock 
of Gold,” by Tupper, the second part of 
the ‘* Prose and Verse of Hood,” the se- 
cond part of the ‘ Indicator,” and Wil- 
son's ** Genius, and Character of Burns,” 
all good books, in the best sense, and to 
each of which we will devote a few lines, 
all the space indeed we can afford in our 
limited field. 

The sg of Gold is a pure, simple, 
rural novel, by Tupper, | the author of 
« Proverbial Philosophy.” Its design is 
to show, that, in the form of avarice, 
gold is the root of all evil, most truly, 
but that it may also be made to bear other 
fruits, and to flower into benevolence and 
a beautiful minister to virtue. 

Hood. A most bright, quick, inge- 
nious and friendly spirit, we think is now 
getting to be as much overrated as he was 
formerly under-estimated. The writer 
was nota mere punster, norcan we call him 
agenius. His latest efforts in behalf of 
suffering humanity are noble. His pa- 
tience and fortitude and cheerfulness 
through life, in the midst of anxiety and 
suffering, stamp him morally great, a 
practical Christian without cant. Yet 
though we readily admit his fancy, wit, 
cleverness, and bright qualities sometimes 
even brilliant, we cannot rate him above 
Lamb, who, though not great in the 
ordinary sense, was as original, as pecu- 
liar, fresh, and individual as any English 
writer of this century. We reserve the 
epithet great, for the Bacons, Hookers, 
Miltons, Shakspeares, Burkes, grand and 
capacious and powerful inte llect and im- 
aginations, working on a magnificent 
scale, and on topics of permanent and 
universal importance and value. 

D’Alembert said of Lafontaine, that 
he was the writer whom nature would 
find it the hardest to re-produce, from 
his rare and singular, not his great and 
glowing genius. Thus, might we say, 
too of Lamb, and in a lower degree of 
Hood. Hood appears to us much of an 
imitator of Sterne, often, of Lamb him- 
self occasionally—his clever, long, comic 
narrative up the Rhine is an imitation, 
and a capital one, of Humphrey Clinker 
He is a master of punning ; of all sorts of 
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verbal niceties—Quick , ingenious ; pos. 
sessing a certain union of wit and fancy: a 
higher sort of smartness was his forte ; 
thoug) he was far from deficient in ten 
derness and purity ot sentiment. We 
conclude him, from his books, an active, 
quick-witted, ingenious, kindly, sweet- 
tempered, humane man : not very original, 
and not very copious. His long comic 
and semi-comic pvems are highly elabo. 
rate and full of fine things, but a little 
hard and forced. His few short serious 
pieces are very fine, full of feeling and 
true melody. 

Hunt. But we will not say what we 
might, when we have such a just and 
manly criticism at hand from the pen of his 
friend and associate. ‘*To my _ taste,” 
writes Hazlitt, “ the author of Rimini, 
and the Editor of the Examiner, is among 
the best and least corru| pted of our poeti- 
cal prose writers. In his light but well 
supported columns, we find the raciness, 
the sharpness, and sparkling effect of 
poetry, with little that is extravagant or 
far fetched, and no turgidity or pompous 
pretensions. Per thi ips there is too much 
the appearance of re slaxation, and trifling 
(as if he had escaped the shackles of 
rhyme), a caprice,a levity, a disposition, 
to innovate in words and ideas. Still the 
genuine m setae spirit of the prose-writer 
is there; the tone of live ly, sensible, con- 
versation ; ‘ond may in part arise from the 
author’s being himself an animated talker, 
Mr. Hunt wants something of the heat 
and earnestness of the political partizan ; 
but his familiar and miscellaneous papers 
have all the ease, grace, and point of the 
best style of essay writing. Many of his 
effusions in the Indicater show, that if he 
had devoted himself to that mode of writ- 
ing, he inherits more of the spirit of 
Steele, than any man of his time.” 

Wilson’s Genius and Character of 
Burns is a masterly effort, and the best 
view ever put forth, of the Master-Bard 
of Scotland. Poets should thus criticise 
poetry. Parnassus might then hold a 
critical court as well as continue to be 
“The Muses’ Hill,” and critics breath- 
ing the pure air of the place might judge 
more generously than they can now-a- 
days, pent up ina close room or office, 
of a broiling hot day, in a close and 
populous city. 

On the second page of the cover of the 
present number will be found an adver- 
tisement of this valuable series of publica- 
tions; of which we are pleased to hear 
that its success already proves that the 
enterprising and liberal publishers have 
not miscalculated in the estimate they 
have formed of the more intellizent of 
the American reading public, which had 
been surfeitel so long with the cheap 
trash which was often equally pernicious 
to the eyes, the head, and the heart. 
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